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Megaliths and Tumuli: their probable Eras, 
“ Architects,” and Purposes. 


E have traced the out- 
line, and shown the 
Dy - probability, we con- 
ceive, of a very high 

antiquity, as a class, 
for the main mass of 
the rude but gigantic 
and lasting monu- 
ments of our Pagan 
ancestors of the 
TT hitherto prehistoric 

past; and havepointed 

to the probable “architects” of these monu- 
ments; whatever evidence there may be in 
favour of a slight sprinkling of a few specia] 
examples, reared by their successive descendants, 
down into ages more or less approximating 
towards the historic close of the long existing pre- 
historic Pagan era; which is now fully proved and 
recognised as having extended back at least to 
the drift-implement men of glacial times,— 
probably 50,000 years ago.* And, above all, 
the dolmens appear to have preceded most of 
the other forms; although, among their African 
precursors, there would seem to have not only 
been dolmens, but stone circles single and con- 
centric, trilithons, tumuli, and many other forms 
of such monuments, in vast, central, and, as it 
were, metropolitan and dispersive abundance. 
Even Mr. Fergusson cannot help inadvertently 
indicating the probably extreme antiquity of the 
dolmens, as a class,—or, at least, of the dolmen 
builders,—notwithstanding his sweeping general 
conclusion, without any legitimate or adequate 
premisses, that we can see, to the contrary. 
At page 329 he says:— “In the present 
state of our knowledge, the cave men [of 
the glacial or Arctic era] and the dolmens 
seen. not only conterminous, but their fre. 
quency seems generally to be coincident.’ And 
as to the era of the cave-men themselves and 
their stone implements (p. 509), he speaks of 
“the question of the antiquity of the cave men, 
or the palxolithic stone implements, the age of 
which we must, for the present at least, leave 
wrapped in the mists of the long prehistorical 
past” ; these men, as he fully admits, haying 
existed under Arctic or glacial influences, in their 
caves, conterminous with dolmen localities, in 
“‘a climate nearly similar to that of Arctic North 
America ;” and “the inhabitants of these caves 
had all the habits of people now dwelling in the 
Arctic regions.” Yet in Mr. Fergusson’s argu. 
ments for the comparatively recent origin of the 
dolmens themselves all this appears to be for- 
gotten. Into the apparent inconsistency, how- 
ever, we have no space here to enter. Still, we 
may remark that his idea that the dark-hued 
(ex-African) dolmen-builders of this country 
originally inhabited the low-lands, and built there 
no dolmens; but were at last driven, by Bryts 
(or other comparatively recent races), up into 

















* See p. 197, ante, 


the mountainous fastnesses of Wales and Cum- 
berland; and only there and then began to 
build their dolmens, appears to us to be 
just as clear a perversion and reversal of 
the probabilities of ,the case as that the 
rude stone monument builders of Europe got 
their ideas from the Romans; or that the 
Greeks,—those mere children of antiquity, as 
Herodotus tells us the Egyptian priests regarded 
them, by comparison with the hoar antiquity of 
the Thebans of Upper Egypt,—instructed the 
Indian, Aryan, or other ancients of the East ;— 
opinions which Mr. Fergusson almost seems him- 
self to entertain. That the ex-African and Arctic 
dolmen builders of the high lands of this country, 
in Wales, Cumberland,* Northumberland, &c.; 
the Isle of Man, and the high lands of Scotland 
and Ireland were aboriginally residents of these 
high lands, though of African descent ; that their 
Arctic caves and dolmens were conterminous ; 
and that they erected these dolmens there, as 
they did in Africa, Spain, and France, even 
before the low level lands of Britain had reached 
up to sea level after the drift implement era, we 
think, ismuch more probable than Mr. Fergusson’s 
hypothesis. That they afterwards spread down- 
wards from higher to lower lands is more likely. 

But the chief object which we have now in 
view is to consider, as far as our limited space 
will allow, the probable purposes of the rude 
monuments of the Pagan era. And as we desire 
to agree with Mr. Fergusson, as far as we pos- 
sibly and reasonably can, we shall first of all 
note what he says of these, or of certain of 
these, probable purposes ; with which, to some 
extent, we agree, so far as they go. 

The summary and result of the whole of his 
elaborate and interesting inquiry is, “that 
honour to the dead, and propitiation of the 
spirits of the departed, seem to have been the 
two leading ideas that both in the East and West 
gave rise to the erection of these hitherto mys- 
terious structures, which are found so numerously 
scattered over the face of the Old World.” 
Again he says (on same page): “With the 
fewest possible exceptions, and these of the 
most insignificant character, their connexion 
with the relics of the dead can be proved, from 
all having become places for ancestral worship ; 
and having, under various forms, been used for 
commemorating or honouring departed spirits.” 
They were reared, he conceives, “by dead- 
reverencing, ancestor-worshipping people ” (379), 
who made “offerings to the dead,” and were 
“kindred races of mankind, with whom respect 
for the spirits of deceased ancestors was a lead- 
ing characteristic.’”’ Stone circles of theirs, in 
North Africa (311), were “evidently connected 
with the religious rites of the ancient inhabitants 
of these regions.” The great stone circle of 
Drumbo, in Ireland,—580 ft. in diameter, and 
second only to Avebury itself, with “one of the 
most interesting of the Irish dolmens” in the 
centre, called the Giant’s Grave,—or “ bedd,”— 
and probably “the grave of a chief,’””—Mr. Fer- 
gusson suggests (p. 229), may have been used 
“for celebrating funereal games or ceremonies 
round the tomb.” 

Well, surely all this goes to show that these 
circles, tumuli, and other earthworks and ram- 
parts, dolmens, kists, chambers, and so-called 
altar-stones were something more than mere 
places of burial, even according to Mr. Fergus- 
son’s own ideas, since they were “ places of 
worship,” where “religious rites’? and “ cere- 
monies” of the dead, in “departed spirit 
worship ” were conducted P And a very 
curious sort of hero-worship is that of the 
“dear spirits.’ How is it, too, then, that 
only Christians are said by Mr. Fergusson 
to have associated “thei places of worship” 





* Is is a curious fact that the supposed great range of 
high mountain land in the heart of Africa is called by 
natives “‘ Jebel el Kumri.”’ It is so named in Hughes’s 
Physical Map of Africa. The word, however, seems stil! 





more closely akin to “‘ Cymry ” than to ‘‘ Cumberland.” 





with their burial-places ; and that it is “applying 
a Christian precedent to a Pagan people “to say 
that the barrows of Stonehenge were “ gathered 
round the sacred precincts” of that assuredly 
“sacred enclosure” (Druidically speaking) as a 
place of worship ;—we shall not call it a 
“temple” ? we hear little, if anything, from 
the Welsh bards themselves, as to “ temples,” 
but much about “sacred enclosures,” “ circles,” 
“fenced enclosures,” “ ramparts,” “ sanctuaries,” 
‘‘dales where the courses surround the circles,” 
the “ sacred course,” where— 


“rapidly moving, in the course of the sky, in circles, 
and uneven numbers, druids and bards unite to celebrate 
the [central] Leader,” 


‘round the sanctuary of the uneven number.” 


*‘Whilst the circular revolution was performed ..... 
the assembled train were dancing..... and singing 
in cadence, with garlands on their brows. Loud was the 
clattering of shields round the ancient cauldron [or cup, 
of inspiration from Ceredwyn] in frantic mirth.” 


For jovial cantrips such as these why might 
not the area of the great circle enclosing the 
two inner and lesser circles of Avebury (or the 
circuit of Stonehenge either) be five times that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome? We need not imagine 
that such places were ever intended for congre- 
gations either sitting or standing in, as Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposes ; for either witnessing spectacles 
or hearing harangues or sermons. But what 
arena could be better fitted for assemblies 
of people, singing, dancing, and circling round 
“the sacred course in a serene morning,” 
in frantic mirth, with inspiration (of a kind) 
in their hearts, and garlands on their brows ; 
till, like dancing whirling dervishes at their 
devotions, some one or other fell out of his ranks, 
“stirred up” or “ awakened,” in this “ revival,” 
into a fit of entrancement, sacred ecstasy, or 
God-possession, and was “chaired” as an Oracle, 
or as Deon,—thus to “ celebrate the Leader” ? 

But what of the oaks and groves of the 
Druids? In hunting out these and other pas- 
sages and expressions quoted from the Welsh 
bards, we did not happen to come upon even one 
about either trees or oaks any more than tem- 
ples, far less serpents, sun-worship, or astro- 
nomy. Yet no doubt such were just the sort of 
people against whom the early Christian priest- 
hood fulminated mandates against “ the worship- 
pers of trees and stones.” Must not both stones 
and trees, then, have been venerated, and used, in 
their “ sacred enclosures” ? In the Sub-Hima- 
layas there are Druids who chant or sing and 
dance in circles of trees, with a stone at each 
tree. 

But all this has nothing obviously to do with 
“departed spirits,” after all. The one central 
druidical ‘‘ Leader” was their God, Deon, or 
Hu, Apollo, or whatever we may call him, as 
manifesting Himself in a taliesin, or initiated 
and inspired bard or druid, in the caer, or chair 
or figurative womb, kist vaen, dolmen, or “ simu- 
lative tomb ” of “the Goddess of Death,” Cered- 
wyn. “I have died: I have revived: I am 
now Taliesin,” said the bard. His death was 
the simulative death of entranced inspiration, in 
the simulative tomb, kist, sarcophagus, or coffin, 
whence he was “born again,” into the new and 
divine awakened life of trance,—‘‘the life of 
the Gods.” ‘I require men to be born again,” 
said Deon, as the true purpose of the druidical 
religion; and the Taliesin or God-possessed 
says, “twice have I been born,” and “com- 
plete is my chair in Caer Sidi: neither disorder 
nor old age will oppress him who is within 
it’? : he was now one of “ the deathless brother- 
hood,” of “the twice-born,’—“ first, born in 
the egg [an ovate]: next, born owt of the egg 
[a bard ].” 

Far other than mere “departed spirit worship,” 
as this was, the druidical like other doctrines 
may havebeen apt to degenerate into it, with its 
trance and other mediums and spirit-circles; and, 
in a sort of saint worship, the sacred enclosures 
may have become surrounded and embedded with 





the dead, just as every second or third Christian 
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Church is by its churchyard and its tombs,— 
its God’s Acre, and its Paradise, or city of the 
dead; but so far from this implying the 
“application of a Christian precedent to a 
Pagan people,” it is the Christians who 
must have adopted the Pagan practice of as- 
sociating their places of burial with their places 
of worship, even on Mr, Fergusson’s own prin- 
ciples. There are churches in the Scottish 
Highlands which to this day are called ‘The 
Stanes,” or Stones, as if even the name of some 
Pagan Stonehenges had been adopted by the 
Christians, as wel] as the Pagan sites and prac- 
tices too. 

The fact that the Romans made no allusion to 
Stonehenge, we may here note, is of little force, 
considering that the French occupied Algeria for 
many years without taking the es notice of 
all the tens of thousands of dolmens, stone 
circles, &c., there and elsewhere in North 
Africa.* 

Whilst pointing out the general association of 
the actual tombs of the dead with simulative 
tombs, devoted to religious rites, it must be noted 
that according to Mr. Fergusson himself a host of 
instances occur in which dolmens or kistvaens 
have all the appearance of being nothing more 
than what he calls “simulated tombs.” But 
of the precise uses or purposes of these 
simulated tombs he hardly gives any defi- 
nite idea. He thus speaks of these “ Bedds,” 
as the Irish call them, in connexion with 
the real and generally underground tombs, 
kist-vaens, or dolmens, with special reference to 
a singularly typical tumulus, with three con- 
centric circles of stones, rising circle above as 
well as within circle, round and up to a central 
dolmen at the top, in Aveyron, and called “the 
dolmen de Bousquet.” 


**So far as I know, none of these dolmen-crowned 
tumuli have been dug into, which is to be regretted, as it 
would be curious tok 
is the real or only a simulated tomb. My own impression 
would be in favour of the latter hypothesis, inasmuch as a 
true and a false tomb are characteristic of all similar monu- 
ments. In the Pyramids of Egypt they co-existed. In 
every Buddhist tope, without exception, there is a tee. 
- + « . A still more apposite illustration, however, is 
found in the tombs around Agra and Delhi, In all those 
of any pretension the body is buried in the earth, in a 
vault below the floor of the tomb, and a gravestone laid 
over it; but on the floor of the chamber, under the dome, 
there is always a simulated fg 5, ta for kist], which is 
the only one seen by visitors. is is carried even farther 
in the tomb of the great Akbar (1556, 1605). Over the 
vault is raised a pyramid, surrounded, not like this 
tumulus, by three rows of stones, but by three rows of 
pavilions ; and on the top, exposed to the air, is a simulated 
tomb [or kist], poet exactly as this dolmenis. No two 
buildings could well seem more different, at first ; but 
their common parentage and purpose (?) can hardly be 
mistaken ; and it must be curious to know whether the 
likeness extends to the double tomb also.” 


Of course, Mr. Fergusson means it to be 
inferred that the encircled or enclosed and 
dolmened tumulus, being so like in principle and 
arrangements to Akbar’s monument, must be of 
much the same age, although the evidence for 
that is just about as slender as it would be to urge 
that the stone implements of Britons (if we may 
so {call them) of the glacial drift must be-of 
much the same age as the stone implements ef 
Britons of the Roman era (nearly 50,000 years, 
at least, later, probably), because the one sort 
is “ exactly like ” the other. 

The chief races who honoured their dead by 
the peculiarity of tomb-rearing are thus speci- 
fied, although the great North African dolmen 
and circle builders, and High Asiatic tumulus 
rearers, are not so explicitly named as they 
might be. 


** The peculiarity is most characteristic of THE EARLIER 
UNDERLYING RACES, whom we have generally been in the 
habit of designating as the Turanian races of mankind. 
But if that term is objected to, the tomb-building races 
may be specified,—from the East,—as the Chinese; the 
Mongols in Tartary, or Mogols, as they were called, in 
India; the Tartars, in their own country, or in Persia 3 
the Ancient Pelasgi, in Greece; the Etruri in Italy ; 
and the races [North African and Upper Asian, we shall 
call them], whoever they were, who preceded [and pro- 
duced ?] the Celts in Europe. But the tomb-building 

vy a par excellence, in the old world, were the Egyptians 
e can, of course]. Not only were the funereal rites 

e most important element in the religious life of the 
people; but they began at an age earlier than the history 
or tradition of any other nation carries us back to. The 

eat pyramid of Gizeh was erected certainly as early as 

,000 years before Christ; yet it must be the lineal descendant 
of a rude-chambered tumulus or cairn, with external access 
to the chambers [just such a one as that of New Grange, 





* The general principles of which we have endeavoured 
to sketch the first roug Outline will soon solve the whole 
problem of the ethnic origins, and even the probable dates, 
of such structures as Stonchenge, Avebury, and New 


ge. 
| Bae must be noted that Mr. Fergusson uses the name 
dolmen as a class title, which inciulies kist-vaens as well 
as dolmens proper, and cromlechs, being of kindred forma- 
tion, whether great or small, 


now whether the external dolmenf | 


or the ‘ Somes, Hall’ (or simulative tomb?) at Maeshowe] ; 
and it seems difficult to caleulate how many thousands of 
years it must have required before such rude sepulchres as 
those our ancestors, erected,—many (?) probably after the 
Christian era,—could have been elaborated into the most 
perfect and most gigantic specimens of masonry which the 
world has yet seen. 

If we rightly understand this, surely it means 
that the chambered tumuli, such as those of our 
ancestors, are of a much more ancient type, at 
least, than that of the Pyramid of some 5,000 
years of age, and just such as the North African 
predecessors of the Pyramid builders, must have 
given origin to, both in Africa and Ireland. 
Nevertheless, the tumuli builders of the East 
may have combined with the chamber or dolmen 
builders of the South in the enterable chambered 
or kisted tumuli, which are said to be more 
peculiar to the West than either to the South or 
to the East, alone. 

Anyhow, simulative tombs are. regarded by 
Mr. Fergusson as a very general feature con- 
nected with megaliths and tumuli. But not only 
so: the dolmens, as a class, are simulative tombs, 
the connexion of which with actual tombs at all 
has not been established, even when associated 
with tumuli, as we have just seen. And the 
simulative tomb, whether with or without a real 
one, is a mystery which requires a different line 
of research altogether than a merely archzo- 
logical or antiquarian one, to enable us to divine 
or reach its purpose. The author of “ The Budd- 
hist Emblem of Architecture,”* we do believe, 
was not far off that purpose in the brief gene- 
ralisation, from various ancient sources, here 
quoted ; and which, we may at once say, mani- 
festly relates, whether he knew it or not, to the 
simulative death of entrancement, often in simu- 
lative tombs, and kists, dolmens, or bedds, 
coffins, ‘‘elegant couches,” as in Egypt and 
at Babylon, or on altars of self-“ sacrifice,” 
divine self-abnegation, or God-possession, as 
in modern Thibet, which simulative death has 
been already shown, in the Builder, to be a key to 
ancient religious mysteries,t both magical, as 
were the Pagan religions in general, and espe- 
cially those of a higher order, as were the 
Buddhist and Brahminical, the Egyptian and 
the Druidical; no less than the Jewish and the 
Christian, or the Free-Masonic mysteries. 

**In all those mysteries which were theld in such high 
veneration by the ancients, and the types of which have 
descended in a chain of unbroken succession even to our 
own days, the attainment of the crowning point of the 
craft was typical of death. It was alone by passing 
through the vale of its shadow that perfect light, [the 
well-known ‘lucidity’ of entrancement] could be_ob- 
tained. Apuleius, in the eleventh book of his ‘ Meta- 
morphosis, or Fable of the Golden Ass,’ describes 
minutely this completion of initiation; the mnight-like 
darkness ; the approach to the confines of death; and then, 
in the very midst of this darkness, the Light revealed to 
him [and in him]. In some of the various versions of 
these mysteries it is said that the candidate was shrouded 
in the shudder-cloth of death; was placed in that narrow 
home to which we all must go; was raised again, and went 
forth the new-born and —— craftsman. In others it 
was po by the candidate passing through an oval, 
symbolising that as he entered this scene of woe so must 
he go forth again. Thus was it that we find death styled, 
in ancient writ, the portal of life.” 

There is an allusion here to “the narrow 
home” which reminds us of this passage in the 
Taliesin records of the Druids :— 

**In the dales, where THE COURSES surround THE 
errcuz [or Caer] He [ Hu] arouses who is partly covered 
and po bright. [He is now, says Davies, in the 
mystic cel (or kist or chamber), giving direction to his at- 
tendants.] . . . Let the renowned, the enterprising [Eidiol 
or Ambrosius, whose actions are recorded in the Go odin] 
be lulled in sleep. But let Hu mildly warm him with his 
divine presence. The man who rushes forth, when the foe 
lies in ambush, is the Brp-fellow of him who rxEsts in the 
narrow house beneath the tumulus.” 

The allusion to a chambered tumulus like 
those encircled ‘‘ sorcery-halls” at Maeshowe in 
Orkney, and New Grange in Ireland, seems here 
to be evident ; but we need not wait to consider 
the special meaning of the context, which relates 
to Him,—Hu,—of whom it is said that he “lived 
and died alternately.” We merely wished to 
show that the simulative tombs were associated 
with simulative death, as indeed has already 
been done, in the Builder, while treating of the 
Great Pyramid of Egyptt and elsewhere. The 
Druidical and various other Pagan doctrines have 
also been treated of on this principle in our 
journal, in a series of Letters, to which we may 
here refer.§ 





* Captain T, Latter, B.N.I., Assistant Commissioner, 
Arracan. 

t See Letters referred to b2low. 

t See articles on the Great Pyramid, in Builder of 24th 
September, 1864, and 19th September, 1868. 

¥ See Letters in Builder, by J. E. Dove, on “‘ Wing and 


other Symbols,” October 16th, 1858, and January 15th, 1859; 
on “* Geometrical and other Symbols,” April 4th and 18th, 
June 6th, and July 11th, 1863; on “ Circular Rock Marks 





J and other Symbols,” July 2nd, October 22nd, and December 
17th, 1864; and various others. 





But merely to indicate all that this subject 
involves would require an inquiry and a volume 
at least as extensive as Mr. Fergusson’s; and 
all we can do here is merely to offer a few dis- 
jointed remarks on so vast a subject. 

That the worship of “departed spirits,” real 
or imaginary, has been one form of error in 
religion which was very prevalent in ancient 
times appears to be undoubted; and we may 
just hint that this Pagan form of error, as a 
positive and intentional “religion,’’ seems to be on 
the high way to a full-fledged revival in modern 
times. 

There are two great divisions into which all 
so-called religion may be said to have ranged 
itself in practice, both in old and in recent 
times,—Monotheism and Polytheism. That the 
veneration of the dead, or the worship of “de. 
parted spirits,” be: to the order of polytheism 
there really cannot a rational doubt. The 
object of worshi pbecomes “a God,” whatever 
it be ; and even were it an image or idol,—“ Gods 
of silver and gold,’”’—or even a stone, far less a 
real or supposed human being, “ departed or not 
departed.” ‘These be thy Gods!” a phrase 
applied to those who “served” the “ golden 
calf,’ may quite as legitimately be addressed 
to “the servants of the spirits,” as one class 
of modern §piritists actually eall themselves. 
The witch of Endor called her own “familiar 
spirits’ Gods; and Samuel the Seer was vene- 
rated by her as one of those Gods. Of such 
as she, no doubt [in Isaiah lxv. 3], was that 
“people who ..... sacrificeth in gardens 
and burneth incense [for enchantments] upon 
altars of brick; which remain (and sleep, as Hero- 
dotus says) among the graves, and lodge én the 
monuments,” kist-vaens, dolmens, chambers, 
tumuli, ar other ‘“‘ simulative tombs.” 

The monotheistic principle has also been, to a 
certain extent, mixed up with the polytheistic ; 
but in many cases the priesthood upheld the poly- 
theisticfor exoteric purposes, while they were well 
enough acquainted, esoterically, with the mono. 
theistic; and, indeed, the multitude of Gods in 
Pagan mythology, apart from “ departed spirits,” 
was little else than a multitude of names given 
to one ruling principle, ‘‘one and the selfsame 
Spirit” of Nature, God, or Goddess, in whom 
all live, move, and have their being, or by 
whom all subsist. Thus Ceres was called the 
“many-named God ;” and according to Lucius, 
at his initiation, Isis declared herself to 
be Nature, and “the uniform manifestation 
of Gods and Goddesses.” After this multi- 
nomular God had enumerated a variety of her 
names, such as Juno, Venus, Proserpine, Ceres, 
and Minerva, she said, ‘‘ Under all these names, 
and with many different ceremonies, I am the 
only Deity whom the universe invokes.” And 
whatever Isis was, as an oracle manifested in 
her “servants,” she was no mere “departed 
spirit,” far less any endless variety of departed 
spirits, such as the 333 millions of Hindu Gods 
may have been to those who were instructed to 
dwell in the tombs (like Chaldeans in cities of 
the dead), and wear grave-clothes, even though 
Brahma was always one God, or Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, three in one. It is very curious, 
however that Isis did call herself ‘the Queen of 
departed spirits,” and an unruly set of subjects 
to Queen Isis, or Ceredwyn, they occasionally 
seem to be in their modern manifestations; and 
much they stand in need of a ruler and a 
putter-down. It is no less curious, too, that this 
self-announced title is not quite unprecedented, 
as a title, even in sacred writ. In Numbers xvi. 22, 
God himself is called “the God of the spirits of 
all flesh.” Hither of these, if they be not “one 
and the selfsame Spirit” of the Universe, is a 
God of Gods, and not such a mere rabble of 
minor Gods, unruly and unruled, as are those 
who actually rule or govern “the servants of 
the spirits.” 

The Universal Spirit, as the oracular mono- 
theistic principle, whether as God or Goddess, 
has a close relationship to “the flesh.” The 
body of man is the temple of God,— the 
temple of the Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost: 
“the body is for the Lord, and the Lord 
for the body.” And in truth God-possession, 
which means to be “not in the flesh but in the 
Spirit” of ecstatic and sacred entrancement, 18, 
as has been heretofore remarked, the leading 
idea of all monotheistic religion ; as departed- 
spirit-possession is the leading idea of all really 
polytheistic religion. It is to “one and the self 
same (divine) Spirit” that monotheism exhorts 








* See in Builder of 17th December, 1864, on “ Rock 
and Socery-hall Symbols,” 
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mankind to present and give up possession of 
their bodies, as temples, and as living sacrifices, 
at fitting and appointed times, in which to 
manifest “the Spirit of Truth,” or to constitute 
“the Oracles of God.” It is to an endless suc- 
cession of different and merely human spirits, 
illusory or real, that polytheism calls upon 
them to give up possession of their bodies as 
“servants of the spirits,’””—not as “servants of 
God,’’—and to constitute questionable oracles of 
these their “Gods,” with their seers and prophets, 
or trance and other “ mediums,” and their tables 
or altars, spirit circles, “ services,” prayers, 
hymns, and other mockeries of “religion.” A few 
of the “trance mediums,” moreover, among the 
modern venerators of departed spirits, do devote 
themselves mainly to the “ service” of some 
few, or one even, among the hosts of “spirits”; 
and the proper place for sucha “medium,” who 
gives up the possession of his body to another, who 
has lost his own, to be talked through, or written 
through, or oracled through, while “in the 
trance,” or simulative death, should be in a 
Pagan dolmen, or other “simulative tomb,” on 
the top of the grave of the defunct interlocutor, 
to whose quasi-oracular utterances he is so 
devoted, as “a servant of the spirits,” in these 
their second-hand inspirations. Where else so 
appropriately as among the tombs, and the dead. 
or in church-yards, could “ departed - spirit- 
worshippers” practice their “ religion,” as in 
ancient Pagan times. 

These remarks, however, only apply to a cer- 
tain fanatical class of the modern spiritists, and 
not to those who are scientifically engaged, or 
merely as a pastime, in “trying the spirits,”— 
the ‘‘ psychic forces,” magical forces, or what- 
ever they be,—an inquiry of a very curious 
and interesting order; and it would be well the 
chaff were winnowed from the wheat as soon 
as possible, in this more than threatened 
modern revival of hero-worship and polytheistic 
Paganism. 

The ancient Pagan worship of departed spirits 
must thus be distinctly contradistinguished from 
any one of the various more or less pure or im- 
pure forms of ancient monotheism, although they 
were, doubtless, more or less mixed up 
with it asthey sank into more and more 
degraded and superstitious forms of “ wor- 
ship.” These more or less pure mono. 
theistic forms of religion included the Buddhist 
and Brahminical, the hierophantine of Egypt, 
and even the Druidical, no less than the Judaic 
and the Christian; as cannot but appear from 
evidence already given in the Builder. Here, 
however, we cannot dwell on this subject. There 
is even a lower depth into which the ancient 
religions probably sank than into the worship of 
“departed spirits,” whether with mediums en- 
tranced or not entranced; and that is into the 
region of mere dreaming and unentranced sleep, 
as their only source of inspiration, or divina- 
tion ; and Sir John Lubbock was probably not 
very far wrong when he said, in a lecture at 
Liverpool on the social and religious condition 
of the lower races of men, that— 

** the ideas of religion among the lower races were inti- 
mately associated with, if indeed they had not originated 
from, the condition of man during sleep, and especially 
from dreams. Sleep and death [he continued, though this 
is much more the case with trance and death] had always 
been regarded as nearly related to one another. . . . 
the savage would naturally look on death as a kind of 


sleep. . . . . the events in his dreams as real as 
those which happened when he was awake,” &e. 


We can now, from all that has been said, see 
pretty clearly the meaning of the passage from 
Herodotus, as to a North African people, the 
Nasamones, thus referred to by Mr. Fergusson 
(p. 407) :— 

“From Herodotus we learn that this people 
buried their dead sitting, with their knees doubled 
up to their chins [which is the sleeping posture 
of the Thibetan peasantry, we may here remark ; 
and a posture of the ancient dead which has been 
noticed in this country as well as in America], 
and were so particular about this that when a 
man was dying, they propped him up that he 
might die in that attitude (iv.190). We also 
learn from him that they had such reverence for 
the tombs of their ancestors that it was their 
practice, in their solemn form of oath, to lay 
their hands on these tombs, and so invoke their 
sanction ; and, in their mode of DIVINATION, they 
used to SLEEP in or on these sepulchres (iv. 172).” 
That is, probably, be it remembered, “in or on” 
the dolmens, which Mr. Fergusson thinks the 
Nasamones may probably claim, as one form of 
[simulative ?] tomb in ancient use by them and 
their forefathers, although he cannot think that 


in Algeria alone, were theirs. Were not these 
Pagans also like those in Judea already alluded 
to, of whom Isaiah spoke (Ixv. 3-4), as those who 
“remainamong the graves and lodge in the monu- 
ments,’’—that is, probably, sleep in them, too, 
by night ? “I slept in 100 caers,” kist-vaens, or 
dolmens, or at least sacred enclosures, islands, or 
whatever they were, said the Taliesin, and “ have 
died and revived,” or been “born again.” And 
as such people also “ sacrificed in gardens, and 
burned incense upon altars of brick”; so the 
Druids sacrificed in groves, although much less 
is said as to that, as we have remarked, in the 
Taliesin records, than about caers, and narrow 
houses, sanctuaries, sacred islands, lakes, circles, 
revolutions, inclosures, and boundaries. 

The sleep alluded to by Herodotus may have 
been, even in his time, the same as the “sacred 
sleep,” or “temple sleep,” of the Egyptians, 
which, in truth, was entrancement, high or low, 
and regeneration into a new life, in theoretical 
principleat least, and however degraded or false,— 
however dissimulative no less than simulative of 
death, it may then have become in practice. It 
was the same state that Herodotus indicated, in 
his account of the concentric circled, or rather 
voluted, pyramidal tumulus, or tower, of Belus, 
at Babylon, with a shrine, or actual tomb below, 
and a chapel, or simulative tomb, at the top, in 








which a “chosen priestess” lay, on “an elegant 
bed,”’ at a golden table, and was nightly visited 





by Belus, or entranced by the God; when, pro- 
bably, the oracles uttered were written down at 
the table. Here is a type of the probable uses 
of the ruder kist-vaens, dolmens, bedds, cells, 
chapels or oratories, caves, and crypts of various 
ages.* 

Such then appears to us to have been the chief 
purposes of simulative tombs, such as dolmens, 
kists, bedds, chairs, chambers of tumuli, and also 
many altars. They were probably used, whether 
by “departed spirit worshippers” or not, in the 
production of simulative death, or entrancement, 
real or false,—or in “waking” the mystically 
“dead” ; and whether among the actual tombs or 
tumuli of the really dead or not ; and Mr. Fergus- 
son’s discovery of so extensive an association of 
“‘simulative tombs” with real ones, and alsoapart 
from them, is a most significant and important 
one; and whether the object of worship, or ser- 
vice, by human beings in ‘ God-possession,” 
were the one divine monotheistic Spirit of the 
Universe ; an endless polytheistic host of “ de- 
parted spirits”; or a mere dreaming delusion 
of the insane, “ possessed by devils, coming out 
of the tombs.” + 
In concluding this very imperfect outline of a 
new argument in favour of the probably great 
antiquity in general of the mass of gigantic 
monuments throughout the old world, we must 
acknowledge how materially indebted we have 
been to Mr. Fergusson’s own laborious and sugges- 
tive pages, and map, for being able at all, now for 
the first time, to put into something like definite 
form, this outline of an idea which we have long 
entertained, as to the probable eras, architects, 
and purposes, of these rude megaliths and tumuli ; 
and, without the aid of this very interesting and 
important volume itself, in which confusion is 
reduced to something like order, we do not see 
how this could have been done with the least 
chance of a favourable reception by archzolo- 
gists. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


A Britt to amend the law relating to public 
health, prepared and brought in to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
and Mr. Hibbert, and ordered by the House of 
Commons, on 16th February, 1872, to be printed, 
has just been issued. 

The Bill has no preamble. Those who are 
attached to time-honoured associations may be 
shocked. For our own parts we are disposed 
heartily to welcome any well-considered attempt 
to escape from that barbarous verbiage of legal 
meshwork with which our statute-book afflicts 
and disgraces the age and the country. An 
approach to either the incisive lucidity of the 
French publicists, or the elegant perspicuity of 
the Italian legists, would be hailed by all plain- 
dealing, honest men. That the case which 
exists for legislation, in any instance, should be 
explained and admitted, before a Bill is pro. 





* In the Kensington Museum, amongst the interesting 
and cvrious photographs of Indian temples and tombs, 
one, called ‘the Muddan Mahal,” at Jubbulpore, appears 
to be in the form of a chapel, erected on the top of a 





all the thousands of North African dolmens, even 


dolmen, with access to it by outside stairs, 
+ Matt, viii, 28, 





ceeded with, is, of course, proper. But it is not 
necessary to commence with WHEREAs in large 
letters. Not only are we struck with this novelty 
in the mode of commencement, but still more 
with the care and skill that have been evidently 
devoted to mastering and explaining the subjects 
dealt with by the Bill. Its draughting forms an 
exception to the cumbrous and slovenly diction 
which we have learned to expect, as matter of 
course, in any new Act of Parliament. 

The Public Health Bill contains ninety clauses, 
and occupies forty pages of letter-press. Com- 
mencing with the usual preliminaries, defining 
the title, the application, and the date of the 
commencement of the proposed operation, of the 
Act, it devotes the seventeen following clauses 
to the establishment of sanitary authorities. It 
goes on to deal with the alteration of areas, the 
union of districts, and the repeal of local Acts; 
which subjects occupy, altogether, eleven clauses. 
Clauses 32 to 50 deal with the subject of nui- 
sances ; 51 to 53 with that of water supply ; and 
54 with gas supply. Seven clauses follow, 
treating of hospitals and provisions for the 
sick ; three deal with the subject of analysing 
water ; and the remainder of the Bill consists of 
miscellaneous, and saving clauses, directions as 
to legal proceedings, and definitions. Under the 
miscellaneous clauses is to be found an import- 
ant power granted to any “sanitary authority to 
buy up any water-mill, dam, or weir which in- 
terferes with the proper drainage of the dis- 
trict,” which we regret to see nullified by 
the condition that Parliamentary sanction must 
still be sought, in order to give compulsory 
power of purchase to the Local Government 


England is divided by the Act into sanitary 
districts of three descriptions, namely, urban, 
rural, and port (including riparian) sanitary 
districts. Urban sanitary districts are either 
boroughs, in which the sanitary authority is the 
council; Elective Improvement Act districts, 
under the direction of the Improvement Com- 
missioners; or Local Government districts, in 
which the authority is that of the Local Board. 
A rural sanitary district is commensurate with 
the area of a rural union; and the guardians of 
the union are to form, with certain exceptions, 
the rural sanitary authority. 

From the first meeting of the sanitary autho- 
rities constituted by this Act all other sanitary 
authority shall devolve on the newly-constituted 
Boards. No less that six sets of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in addition to the Local Government Acts, 
are mentioned as forming the basis of the 
powers of the new authorities. There are the 
Sewage Utilisation Acts, the Nuisances Removal 
Acts, the Common Lodging-house Acts, the 
Diseases Prevention Acts, the Artizans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, and the Bakehouse 
Regulation Act. It would be desirable, if it be 
felt unadvisable to attempt during the present 
session a consolidation of all the legislation, the 
enforcement of which is thus committed to the 
new authorities, that a schedule should be 
attached to the new Act containing the enacting 
clauses of the earlier laws, so that the new 
authorities should not be compelled to provide 
themselves with an extensive legal library. 

A medical officer of health is to be ap- 
pointed by every urban sanitary authority 
from and after the expiration of three months 
from the commencement of this Act, in the 
manner provided by the 40th section of the 
Public Health Act of 1848. Here, again, we 
ask to have the section in question appended to 
the new Bill. Clerks and treasurers, inspectors 
of nuisances, and any other necessary officers 
and servants may be appointed by the new 
authorities. 

Inspectors of the Local Government Board are 
to have, for the purpose of the Sanitary Acts, 
similar powers to those which the Poor-law 
inspectors have under the Acts relating to the 
Pdor Law, for the purposes of those Acts. Here, 
again, a clear and compendious summary of 
actual legislative enactments is absolutely neces. 
sary for the guidance of the inspectors as much 
as for that of the Board. 

All expenses incurred by urban sanitary autho. 
rities are to be defrayed as provided for by the 
Local Government Act, if in force in their dis. 
trict. If the Act is not in force at the com. 
mencement of the new law, the council of 4 
borough are to have recourse to the borough 
rates, and the Improvement Commissioners, to 
any rate leviable on their district. 

The expenses incurred by any rural sanitary 
authority will be either general or special; the 





former including the expenses of the establish- 
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ment and officers, the expenses in regard to dis- 
infection, the providing conveyance for infected 
persons, the providing of hospitals, and all other 
expenses not defined as special. The latter 
comprise the expense of construction of sewers 
within the district, the providing of water supply, 
and any other expenses legally incurred, and 
determined by the Local Board to be special. 
The general expenses are to be defrayed out of 
a common fund, to be raised out of the poor- 
rates of the parishes forming the district. 
Special expenses are to be separately charged 
on each contributory place; the sanitary autho- 
rity issuing its precept to the overseers of each 
such contributory place for the payment of the 
same. 

Power is given to Local Government Boards to 
make over their authority to the conservators or 
commissioners of any port of England for the 
jurisdiction over such port and its waters; and 
riparian sanitary authorities may be empowered 
to act in like manner ; the expenses being regu- 
lated on the same principle as in the case of the 
contributory districts. 

Consolidation of areas, and of local authorities 
at present constituted, is facilitated by the new 
Act. In the case of a borough comprising, with 
its area, the whole of an Improvement Act Dis- 
trict, the authority may be transferred to the 
borough council. Where a special drainage dis- 
trict has been formed, but no works, involving 
the raising of a loan, have been commenced, the 
district is to be dissolved, and will merge in the 
parishes. When works have been executed, in 
such circumstances, the confirmation of Parlia- 
ment to the provisional order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is necessary. No simple mode of 
obtaining such Parliamentary assent is, however, 
contemplated by this clause of the Bill; which, 
to this extent, must be regarded as a convenient 
seed-bed for numerous future Acts of Parliament. 
The assent of some central authority might, 
with extreme advantage, be substituted for 
this cumbrous process, or the provision, which 
occurs later in the Bill, of allowing a regulation 
that, after being laid on the table of the House 
of Commons for forty days, has met no oppo- 
sition, to be taken as definitive, might apply to 
the whole measure. 

Where it appears to the Local Government 
Board, on the application of the sanitary 
authorities of any sanitary districts, to be 
desirable to form the same into a united district, 
power is given to do so by what is rather 
enigmatically termed a ‘provisional order.” 
The term is explained by reference to the 
Local Government Act of 1858. The objects 
of such union are stated to be the preven- 
tion of the pollution, or of the obstruction, 
of streams ; the procuring a common supply of 
water; or the making of a main sewer, or com- 
bination of a system of sewerage, for the 
districts to be united. It is, however, added, 
“or for any other purpose of the Sanitary Acts.” 
The mode of forming such united districts, the 
description of the governing body, the regula- 
tions as to constitution of joint boards, and the 
mode of charging expenses and of raising funds, 
are then severally detailed ; and power is given 
to the Local Government Board to repeal, 
alter, or amend any local Acts which are incon- 
sistent with or relate to the same subject 
matters as the Sanitary Acts. 

We now come to the very important part of 
the Bill that stands under the simple title of 
** Nuisances.” 

Every person who throws into any stream 
rubbish, cinders, refuse of manufacturers, or 
other solid matter, in such quantities as to inter- 
fere with the due flow of, or to pollute, the water 
is to incur the penalty of 51. for the first offence, 
10. for the second, and from 11. to 21. for every 
day during which the offence is continued. On 
a third or subsequent conviction, the penalty is 
increased to 201., with a daily fine of from 21. to 
5l. Every person who turns into any stream 
any sewage mstter, solid or liquid, or any other 
polluting liquid, is to incur similar penalties. 
Two years’ grace is allowed for the continuance 
of any existing nuisance, so far as the operation 
of this Act is concerned. The question of the 
liquids which shall be considered as polluting is 
removed from the ground of conflicting opinion, 
and placed upon that of scientific analysis,—a 
bold and wise step. The tests specified are 
these :— 

The presence, in 100,000 units of water, taken 
by weight, of either three units of dry mineral 
matter ; one unit of dry organic matter; two 
units of organic carbon ; 03 of organic nitrogen ; 
two units of any metal except potassium, sodium, 


calcium, or magnesium ; ‘05 of metallic arsenic ; 
one unit of free chlerine; or one unit of sulphur, 
in the condition either of sulphuretted hydrogen 
or of a soluble sulphuret; shall be held to con- 
stitute a polluting liquid. Further, any liquid 
of an acidity greater than that which is produced 
by adding two parts by weight of real muriatic 
acid to 1,000 parts of distilled water ; any liquid 
of an alkalinity greater than that produced 
by adding one part of dry caustic soda to 
1,000 parts of distilled water; and any liquid 
which exhibits by daylight a distinct colour, 
when a stratum of it 1 in. deep is placed 
in a white earthenware vessel; is to be held 
polluting. There should, we think, be some 
explanatory clause added to prevent any drainage 
or irrigation works in mountain districts from 
being hereafter impeded by the foregoing pro- 
visions. A spate in the Highlands, for instance, 
would bring down a peat-coloured torrent that 
would, no doubt, show a golden stain in the test- 
basin of white porcelain. The intention of the 
provisions is clear; but a word of explanation 
would not be here out of place. 

The Local Government Board may alter the 
foregoing conditions by order. In case of ren- 
dering the stringency less, they may do so abso- 
lutely. In case of increasing the stringency, the 
alterations are only to come into force when they 
have lain for forty days before Paliament. This 
mode of courting Parliamentary challenge ap- 
pears to avoid the objection which we mentioned 
as lying against clause 65. The mode of obtain- 
ing Parliamentary sanction to the acts of the 
sanitary authorities ought, however, to be the 
same in all cases. A special enactment, apply- 
ing to the whole Bill, would simplify and improve 
this part of the arrangement. The sanitary 
authorities are empowered, by clause 34, to 
take any proceeding they may think fit, at law 
or in Chancery, for the protection of streams ; 
and no plea that other nuisances exist is to 
be available in extenuation of any individual 
nuisance. 

A penalty not exceeding forty shillings is 
imposed on any person having charge of a fire, 
the smoke of which is found to be a nuisance. 
The Nuisances Removal Acts and the 19th 
section of the Sanitary Act of 1866 are referred 
to in this clause, and should be appended to the 
Bill. 

The 37th clause is so important as to require 
citation in full. All sewers and drains, whether 
public or private, shall be constructed, provided 
with means of ventilation, and kept so as to 
effectually prevent such sewers and drains from 
being dangerous to health, and any sewer or 
drain not so constructed, ventilated, or kept, 
shall be deemed a nuisance under the Nuisances 
Removal Acts, and, whether it be on public or 
private premises, may be dealt with under the 
said Nuisances Removal Acts as if it were on 
private premises. This very comprehensive 
clause will, no doubt, provoke full discussion. 
The force of the word “kept ”’ is absolute. 

A long-vexed controversy is to be closed, and 
a long-standing scandal to our civilisation re- 
moved, by the six lines which form clause 38, 
making it the duty of the urban sanitary autho- 
rities to provide for the proper cleansing of 
streets (pavements ought to be distinctly speci- 
fied), as well as for the removal of all refuse or 
unclean matter from all closets and cesspools. 
Here, too, is a clear proof of the earnest deter- 
mination of the framers of the Bill that it shall 
not remain a dead letter. If the sanitary autho- 
rities, after due notice, omit for two days any 
such cleansing, they shall pay to the owner of 
the house so neglected a penalty not exceeding 
ten shillings a day. We take it that this pro- 
vision is not only novel, but likely to be ex- 
tremely effective. The only weak point: that 
strikes us is, that it is not stated from which 
funds the penalty is to be defrayed. If it comes 
out of the rates, it only brings a moral pressure 
to bear on the neglectful authorities. But even 
that is much. Power is given to the officer of 
the sanitary authority to inspect premises; and 
a penalty not exceeding forty shillings is im- 
posed for throwing rubbish into any sewer or 
drain. 

The 49th section of the Public Health Act of 
1848, providing that houses are to be drained 
into any sewer that runs within 100 ft. of their 
site, is so far modified as to allow of the con- 
struction of a new sewer, instead of making 
communications with an old one, where de- 
sirable. 

Clauses 4446 relate undoubtedly to the pro- 
tection of the public health; but, although ad- 





mirable in their enactments, would hardly have 


been looked for under the head of nuisances. 
They provide that the milk of any animal suffer. 
ing from any tubercular, contagious, or infec- 
tious disease shall be deemed unfit for human 
food; and that milk and tea shall come under 
the provisions of the Nuisances Removal Act of 
1863. A penalty not exceeding twenty pounds 
is attached to the sale of any unwholesome food ; 
and a warrant may be granted by a justice, on 
application from a sanitary authority, to search 
for unsound food. These are admirable clauses. 

Foul pumps or wells are to be closed, by the 
order of two justices, on the application of any 
sanitary authority ; and the inhabitation of any 
building unfit for human abode may be prohibited 
in the same manner. 

Power is given to sanitary authorities to carry 
water mains, when requisite, without their own 
district, as well as to purchase water rights. All 
water supplied either by the sanitary authority 
itself, or by any waterworks company or person, 
shall be filtered when necessary, and shall be 
free from all impurities; and a penalty not 
exceedng 501. is imposed for the supply of 
impure water; without relieving the offenders 
from liability to any further proceedings, and 
without removing the obligation resting on the 
sanitary authorities to enforce the provisions of 
the section. This is root and branch work, and, 
if carried out, will be a most important safe. 
guard to human life. 

Power is given to any urban sanitary autho- 
rity to light their district with gas, or to buy 
up, with the assent of three-fifths of the share- 
holders, the property of any gas company. 

Clauses 55 to 61 lay on the sanitary autho- 
rities the duty of establishing hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, of supplying medicines during epi- 
demics, of providing a mortuary, and of obtain- 
ing returns of sickness. The water supplied for 
domestic purposes is to be analysed from time 
to time, as well as all matters polluting streams. 
To the power to buy up water-mills, given by 
clause 65, we have referred. The Local Govern. 
ment Board have further powers entrusted to 
them with reference to section 35 of the Sani- 
tary Act of 1866, and further explanation is 
given as to section 69 of the Public Health Act 
of 1848, and section 38 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1858. These sections ought to be 
appended to the present Bill. 

Clause 69 imposes a penalty not exceeding 
201., or one month’s imprisonment, on persons 
making false representations with respect to in- 
fectious disease, which may have existed, within 
three months, in any house or rooms let for hire. 
A great howl will probably ascend from many a 
watering-place at this most righteous and en- 
lightened check on our favourite “liberty of the 
subject.” The liberty of any one to spread dis- 
ease is thus boldly denied by the Bill. 

The remaining clauses give directions of 
detail, which those whom they concern will best 
study in the Bill; a set of definitions, or sort of 
glossary of some of the legal terms employed, 
occupying the two pages which constitute the 
90th clause. 

The Public Health Bill may be, and has been, 
criticised on two grounds. First, that it does 
not consolidate the existing legislation ; secondly, 
that it is permissive, and not compulsive. It 
may be fairly urged, however, that, important 
as consolidation is, the Government are in @ 
better position to know whether the time has 
arrived for effecting it, than any one else can 
be,—not, as Prince Bismark pithily remarked, 
because they are more clever than any one else, 
but because they must know more on the subject 
than any one else. An attempt to do more at 
this moment might, in case of opposition, have 
resulted in the embarrassment of the whole 
question. We suggest that the several clauses of 
other Acts which are specially referred to in the 
present measure, should be printed as an appen- 
dix to the same. As to the second point, we can 
only say that, although we believe more is 
needed, the bull has been taken by the horns ; 
and an amount of compulsory cleanliness must 
result from the passing of this Bill in its in- 
tegrity, that will greatly astonish and confound 
the friends and patrons of filth. 

The Bill is, for the most part, clearly and well 
arrayed. Further progress in that direction we 
hold to be both possible and desirable. By the 
insertion of one or two preliminary clauses, as 
in French legislative and legal documents, a 
large amount of repetition may be avoided, and 
an Act of Parliament much reduced in length 
and equally increased in perspicuity. By com- 
paring the two or three lines in which we have 
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to be polluting, with the page devoted to the 
same object in the Bill, it will become clear that 
verbiage may be yet diminished. We shall 
return to some objections to the Bill as it stands, 
but meanwhile we thank the framers of the 
measure, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
and Mr. Hibbert, for the stride which they have 
made towards a legislation that shall be intel- 
ligible to plain men, without the interpretations 
of a lawyer. 

The provisions of the Bill have been taken, 
almost entirely, from the Second Report of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission appointed in 1869. 
It will be seen that the Public Health Bill is, in 
the main, a great engineering measure. While 
the medical element must always retain great 
importance, the works of all kinds that will be 
necessitated by the provisions of the Bill can 
only be successful if carried out by competent 
engineering skill, and if duly designed as a por- 
tion of that great reform in the water supply, 
irrigation, drainage, and agricultural engineering 
of the kingdom which, as we have often pointed 
out, might in so short a time treble the products 
of the soil, and occupy all available labour. 








ON JAPANESE ART.* 
Enamels. 

OF all the arts of the Japanese the one which 
is to my mind the most interesting is that of 
enamelling. In this tHey excel beyond any 
other nation with whose works we are ac- 
quainted. 

It is only within the last few years that 
examples of Japanese enamelling have reached 
this country, and I am led to believe that it is 
only very recently that they have been allowed 
to be exported from Japan. Neither the large 
collection of Japanese curiosities preserved at 
the Hague, nor Siebold’s Museum at Leyden, 
contains a single specimen of this art. 

The few statements I have been able to obtain 
from those who have resided in the country, or 
who are living there at the present time, as well 
as from Japanese gentlemen themselves, are so 
vague and conflicting that, put together, the 
result is nil. My own idea is that none are now 
made, and that the art has always been dedi- 
cated to the production of articles of use and 
ornament for the palaces of the Mikado and the 
princes of the land. 

The recent alterations in connexion with the 
Government of Japan, and the breaking up of a 
large proportion of the Daimios’ establishments, 
consequent upon the decrease of their power 
and revenues, may account for the sudden ex- 
portation of so many valuable works of art from 
this country. Be this as it may, we have become 
the lucky possessors of works of great beauty 
and value, as well as of lasting interest to all 
true art-lovers. 

A careful examination of the Japanese 
enamels almost bewilders the mind,*and con- 
fuses the eye; on the one hand by the almost 
superhuman skill displayed in their manipulation, 
and on the other by the marvellous diversity, 
intricacy, and beauty of their designs. 

The ancient examples of the art of Cloisonné 
which have come down to our time from the 
Middle Ages are almost entirely in the form of 
small plaques, which were used for the orna- 
mentation of ecclesiastical vessels, book-covers, 
altar-frontals, and the like. In the interesting 
work by the monk Theophilus, on the “ Arts of 
the Middle Ages,” we find an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the manner of constructing small 
plaques of this enamel for the enrichment of 
church vessels; but no hint is given as to its 
adoption for the complete surfaces of the vessels 
themselves. Theophilus appears only to have 
been acquainted with pieces which could be held 
between the thumb and finger, and polished like 
the natural gems with which they were usually 
associated on the golden vessels. What would 
he have said if he had seen the works of the 
Japanese in vases nearly 3 ft. high, and dishes 
2 ft. in diameter, entirely enamelled (on both 
sides in the case of the dishes), with designs 
more minute and accurate than any he ever saw 
in the church plate of his day,—the culminating 
epoch of the arts of the Middle Ages ? 

Japanese enamels are characterised by great 
sobriety of colouring, bright colours being 
sparingly used. In this respect they differ from 
the Chinese, in which the brightest possible 
colours are introduced throughout. The prin- 
€ipal colour in Japanese enamels is a dark green, 





and is adopted generally as the ground tint. 
Other colours, such as lilac, drab, and dark blue, 
are frequently employed for the grounds of the 
variously-shaped medallions introduced in the 
designs. 

In almost all instances which have come under 
my notice, the green ground is ornamented with 
a delicate spray and leaf work, with small 
flowers studded throughout it; the leaves are in 
various colours, including drab, light green, and 
white. Medallions of different sizes, formed 
when small of various geometrical designs, and 
when large of devices derived from animal and 
vegetable life, occur at intervals, sometimes 
symmetrically placed and sometimes erratically 
disposed. Along with these medallions, pieces 
of diaper work, of both regular and irregular 
shapes, are introduced with the most happy 
result. Sometimes a wonderful degree of care 
and skill is observable in their manipulation, 
especially when the design is of a small 
repeating geometrical figure; for instance, in a 
diaper, most difficult to put together, I counted 
no less than 103 separate squares of wire in the 
quarter of a medallion of only 1} in. radius. 
You must remember that each of these squares 
had to be shaped out of the fine ribbon-wire, 
and soldered one by one to the ground of the 
article. 

Of the designs of the conventional flowers, 
rosettes, and scroll-work, found on every piece 
of enamel, it is impossible to speak too highly, 
and their colouring is invariably harmonious and 
effective. 

On large specimens of the art, the dragon is 
perhaps more frequently depicted than any 
other object, and it is invariably handled in a 
most masterly manner. The Foo is another 
favourite representation, and is commonly shown 
in the act of descending from its lofty home 
towards earth, with its numerous long and 
richly-coloured tail feathers floating around it in 
graceful curves. In this shape, the sacred bird 
is certainly one of the most artistic conceptions 
of the Japanese artist. 

The material, which for its proper display 
requires to be cut up by the metal lines into 
minute divisions and distinct forms, is highly 
favourable for depicting birds, fish, foliage, 
flowers, and all descriptions of purely orna- 
mental figures; but is, on the other hand, 
incapable of rendering landscapes or any scenes 
requiring perspective. It is simply impossible 
to convey any idea of distance in the material. 
I have seen a landscape attempted on a Japanese 
dish, but the result was of the most archaic 
character, and a total failure. 





Lacquer Work. 


I am truly at a loss where to begin my 
remarks on the lacquer-work of the Japanese, 
and I am afraid I shall experience considerable 
difficulty in knowing where to end. 

The styles and modes of manufacturing and 
ornamenting it are apparently countless. I have 
endeavoured to classify the several descriptions 
which show some signs of resemblance, but have 
been compelled to give up the task as hopeless. 
There is no art-manufacture, I believe, which 
displays such a diversity of treatment as this. 

In a single cabinet, which formed one of the 
gems of the Japanese Court in the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867, and which now ornaments the 
collection of Mr. James L. Bowes, there are no 
less than nine distinct species of lacquer, and 
twenty-four different modes of artistic treatment 
represented on the main divisions, such as 
drawers, doors, and the like. On a more minute 
inspection, we find on one drawer sixteen 
different modes of applying and decorating gold- 
work, and on another seven ways of treating 
various metals ; all the remaining drawers, along 
with the doors, present numerous interesting 
methods of handling the coloured and aven- 
turine lacs, and the metal, shell, and other 
inlays. This work, taken altogether, is certainly 
an extreme illustration ; it was made, I under- 
stand, for the purpose of showing, in a single 
article, the most important modes of lacquer- 
working followed by the Japanese of the present 
day ; and, notwithstanding the great variety it 
displays, its general effect is superb. It is 
richly mounted with silver; and the key-drawer 
is faced with an engraved plate of that metal, 
edged with gold, and barred with a broad line of 
some black metal. 

It is rarely that one meets with more than 
two kinds of lacquer on one article, but the 
artistic treatment of any one kind may vary 
considerably. 





* By Mr, George A. Audsley, See Pp. 202, ante, 


avoid, if not positively dislike, diametrical divi- 
sion. This you will see most satisfactorily illus. 
trated on the sides, ends, and top of a cabinet 
before you. On all these surfaces a piece of fret 
diaper is introduced, but nowhere dividing them 
diametrically or into regular forms. The diaper 
is not constructed, as we should certainly do it, 
at the angle of 45°; and, what may strike us as 
more peculiar, its margin lines are not at the 
same angles as the pattern, or even similar to 
each other, one being straight and the other 
zig-zag. Here, then, we have all our ideas of 
propriety in ornamentation broken through, yet 
who can deny that the result is satisfactory ? 

*The Japanese frequently use diapers to cover 
surfaces entirely, in the manner common with 
us, but they never consider it necessary to 
border them round, but let them crop out just 
as they may. 

So much for ornamentation by means of 
diapering ; I shall now draw your attention to 
the Japanese method of introducing medallions 
in their art-works. When two or more medal. 
lions are introduced, containing any kind of 
enrichment, they are almost always of different 
outlines, the love for variety preventing the 
artist repeating his forms. Referring to the 
cabinet, we find twelve medallions and six 
different outlines used; and out of the total 
number eight are complete, and four are broken 
medallions, the latter being cut into by the 
panels of the doors and main drawer. 

The back, ends, and top have two medallions 
each, of different forms, one being placed on the 
black ground, and the other breaking into the 
fret diaper-work, in the most free-and-easy 
manner imaginable. The artist here contrived, 
by coupling differently-shaped medallions, by 
disposing them in different positions, and by 
cutting the ground in a different way with the 
fret diaper, to make every surface of the cabinet 
a distinct and independent design; yet com- 
bined they produce a most consistent whole. 

I have been led to enlarge on this subject 
because it involves art-principles which we 
should do well to carefully consider; and, be- 
cause, on the other hand, it supplies a key to 
much that may appear strange to the observer 
who examines works of Japanese art for the 
first time. 

Nothing can surpass the delicacy and beauty 
of finish observable in the old lacquer-work, now 
unfortunately rarely to be met with, and one 
cannot but wonder at the loving care and mar. 
vellous skill displayed in it. Some of the small 
articles, such as medicine-boxes, come as near 
perfection, to my mind, as anything done by the 
hand of man; and larger works, though not 
demanding so much delicacy, are still remark- 
able for their manipulation. 

Of the mode of manufacturing lacquer-work 
very little appears to be known in this part of 
the world, but what little is known I shall briefly 
detail to you. 

The lacquer or varnish in its original state is 
the produce of a shrub called by the natives 
oerosino-ki, that is, varnish-plant. The product 
of the shrub requires to be prepared with great 
care, and the colouring materials have to be 
incorporated with it by a tedious process of 
grinding. The colours most commonly used are 
black, scarlet, dark green, crimson-red, and 
brown. Black is more generally adopted for the 
ground-work of lacquered articles than any 
other colour; scarlet is principally used for the 
interior of boxes, and sometimes as the ground- 
work of trays and similar things. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the lacquers used for 
grounds are those called by us aventurine, from 
their likeness to aventurine glass made in 
Venice; there are several kinds of this, some 
closely resembling the glass, and others of a 
more dispersed nature, with flakes more like 
coloured mother-of-pearl than metal. 

In laying on the varnish, five or six coats are 
applied, one after another, each coat having 
been allowed to dry before the next is laid on. 
When a sufficient time has passed to secure the 
perfect drying of the whole, the surface is 
ground down and polished. In many instances 
squares of gold and silver, pieces of pearl, ivory, 
coral, and such like are irlaid, as it were, into 
the lac surface ; this is done by fixing them with 
the first coat of varnish, and then filling up to 
their thickness with many successive layers, 
and ultimately grinding the whole to an even 
surface. 

The process, so far as I have described it, is 
used in the preparation of grounds only; when 
the beautiful relief ornamentation is to be 
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manipulation has to be gone through. I have 
been told, by those who have resided in Japan, 
that many months, and even years, are required 
to produce a highly-raised piece of lac. Lacquer- 
work is prized, in the first place, in proportion to 
its delicate finish, and in the second, in propor- 
tion to the degree of relief given to its orna- 
mentation. In the writing-case before you, 
which was exhibited at Paris in 1867, you will 
observe how very beautifully the designs, both 
outside and inside, are rendered in relief, with 
the lights put in with squares of polished metal, 
and the red berries, growing on the rock plants, 
represented by raised beads of coral. 

There can be no question that the process of 
raised lac working is one of the most tedious 
nature, and it is evident that careful cutting and 
grinding are required, to bring the rough masses 
of varnish into their proper forms before the 
final gilding is attempted. As regards the gild- 
ing, I know nothing, and can get no correct 
information. It is on the surface of the lac ; but 
whether it is laid on in leaf, or powder dusted on 
a wet coat of varnish, I am unable to decide. 
When of good quality, it stands rough usage, 
washing, and polishing. 

The practice of enriching lacquer by applying 
other materials, such as the various coloured 
metals, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, coral, and 
precious stones, is very usually followed in good 
work. The small vase brought for your inspec- 
tion is a most characteristic example of this 
practice. The general body is of raised gold lac ; 
the flowers of the iris are in white and purple 
pearl; the chrysanthemum flowers are in white 
pearl, with yellow centres and green calyxes; 
and the Owmai blossoms and buds are in white 
and red coral. All these flowers and buds are 
exquisitely carved and engraved. 

As another instance of this class of work, I 
may describe a picture on the top of a modern 
Japanese box, which I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the other day. It comprised two figures 
of men, one of which was on horseback. The 
faces and hands of both were in ivory, carved in 
high relief; their sword-handles and guards 
were in ivory and purple pearl; and the silk 
tassels of the horse’s trappings were in white 
pearl. The remainder of the picture was in 
various-coloured lacquer, and the whole beauti- 
fully rendered. 


Porcelain. 


To my mind, the most beautiful and artistic 
of all the fictile wares of Japan is the Satsuma; 
and I consider it superior, in an art point of 
view, to anything produced by other countries. 
This is made in the province of Satsuma, situated 
in the south-west of the island of Kiusiu. The 
body of the ware is of a delicate cream or vellam 
tint, and is covered with a thick transparent 
glaze, which is in nearly all cases crackled. On 
this softly-toned ground, figures, birds, flowers, 
and conventional designs are painted in the most 
exquisite manner imaginable. The freedom and 
grace infused into every line of the flower and 
bird subjects are astonishing ; while the colour- 
ing is soft and refined to a degree. 

In my remarks on lacquer-work I drew your 
attention to the fact that the Japanese artists 
dislike diametrical division. I have here a piece 
of Satsuma ware which is a still better illustra- 
tion. It is a small basin, on which are painted 
two medallions, one filled with flowers, and the 
other with ornamental patterns. Looking at the 
basin, on the outside, neither of the medallions 
is seen to be complete: the one with flowers, 
placed on the lower part, is almost, one-third cut 
away by the stand of the bottom ; and the other, 
placed on the upper part, is cut in half by the 
rim. On the outside of the basin, therefore, we 
find no trace of the symmetrical arrangement or 
balance of any sort; and on the inside we find 
the same love for irregularity displayed, for all 
we discover there is the remaining portion of the 
upper medallion cleverly doubled over the rim. 
How quaint all this is; and, on careful examina- 
tion, how lovely,—as free as Nature herself, yet 
satisfying all the requirements of decorative art. 

Another beautiful ware, richly ornamented 
with red and gold, is made in Japan, I am 
informed, in the district belonging to the Prince 
of Kanga; but of this I am not at all certain. 
The ornamentation of this ware is infinitely more 
minute and laboured than that of Satsuma, but 
is far inferior to it in artistic excellence. Kanga 
ware appears to be held in great estimation in 
Japan, no doubt on account of its fine colour and 
intricate ornamentation. 

The Japanese frequently lacquer articles of 
prcelain, sometimes entirely and sometimes 





partially. When entirely covered, they are 
treated, as regards their decoration, in a similar 
manner to ordinary lacquer-work; when only 
partially covered, two methods are adopted. 
The first method consists in grounding in with 
lac all portions of the object excepting those 
which have been already decorated, and intended 
to remain in their original state; and the second 
method consists in taking the porcelain itself as 
the ground, and ornamenting it with raised 
designs in gold and coloured lacs. 


Metal Work. 


The Japanese are very skilful in all that 
relates to the artistic treatment of the metals, 
and produce works in this branch of art as com- 
mendable as they are varied. They are expert 
in casting, carving, damascening, engraving, in- 
laying, weaving, and tempering; and in many 
of these departments, produce specimens com- 
parable to anything done in Europe. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of all their 
metallurgic works is that called by them syakfdo. 
In this, numerous metals and alloys are asso- 
ciated, the designs being produced in colours, 
through the agency of the various coloured 
metals, — white being represented by silver, 
yellow by gold, black by platina, all shades of 
dull red by copper and its alloys, brown by 
bronze, and blue by steel. Gold, silver, and 
polished steel, of course, represent themselves in 
designs as well as abstract colours. A red gar- 
ment, embroidered with gold, and clasped with 
silver, would be executed in red-coloured copper, 
inlaid with gold, and furnished with a silver 
brooch. The sword in the hand of a warrior 
would be in polished steel, and, if bloody, would 
have red copper inlaid on it. These instances 
will suffice to illustrate the general mode of pro- 
ducing coloured designs by the exclusive use of 
metals. I have seen many beautiful specimens 
of syakfdo, and can bear witness to their faultless 
execution. 

The Japanese have brought bronze-casting to 
great perfection, as is proved by the superb 
incense-burner which was presented to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh by the Mikado, 
and is now exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum. They also produce a highly-finished 
and polished bronze-work, on which the relief 
ornamentation is produced by cutting the sur- 
rounding metal away. The relieved objects are 
then engraved, and richly damascened with gold 
and silver. Bell-founding is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, and art is never neglected in 
the designs. 

Repoussé-work is well known to the Japanese 
metallurgists, but is not so largely adopted by 
them as it is by Western artists. 

Flat silver wire, woven into diaper patterns, is 
a favourite material for covering uniform sur- 
faces, and is frequently applied by the Japanese 
artists in an effective manner. 

Lastly, I desire to draw your attention to a 
group of storks, executed in gold, silver, bronze, 
and other metals. You will agree with me, that 
the Japanese have been more successful than our 
silversmiths in appreciating the nature of their 
materials, and realising the correct modes of 
working them. Compare this group,—where 
every feather is a thin plate of metal, carefully 
engraved ; where the legs, tails, necks, and heads 
of the birds are in their natural colours; where 
the rock they stand upon is modelled with 
accuracy, and its stunted vegetaiion truthfully 
rendered,—with the best efforts of our silver- 
smiths, as displayed in presentation plate, of 
which the best that can be said is that they con- 
tain many pounds of “solid silver.’ Compare 
them, and I am satisfied that you will give the 


award in favour of the Japanese. 
* * * * 


Carved Works. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that in all 
the varieties of ornamentation applied to such 
materials as porcelain, textile fabrics, paper, and 
in pictorial illustrations generally, the Japanese 
never resort to shadows for the purpose of giving 
the effect of relief. It is a remarkable fact, 
because, as a race, their artists are passionately 
fond of relief in everything, and adopt it every- 
where it can be properly used. My last words 
explain all, they acknowledge the great law in 
decorative art that flat surfaces should not appear 
to be relieved, but be treated as flat surfaces, and 
adopt relief only where it can be properly used. 

When relief is wanted, the Japanese artist has 
countless expedients for securing it: in porce- 
lain, he moulds it from the clay, or applies it by 
lac; in metal-work, he casts it, sculps it, or 





beats it up; in ivory and wood, he carves it; in 

lacquer-work, he brings it up by coat after coat 

of varnish; and in embroidery, he plies thread 

over thread with patient care until the relief is 
ained, 

Of all the carved work of the Japanese, the 
most wonderful and interesting are their ivories, 
called netszkes. These consist of groups of 
figures and animals, grotesque figures, and 
representations; in short, of nearly every natural 
object in Japan, most truthfully rendered. Itis 
quite impossible to give any idea in words of the 
quaint humour, the broad caricature, the intense 
power of expression, and the general artistic 
excellence, which stamps every netszke, in which 
the human form appears with an individuality 
distinct from all kinds of a kindred nature pro- 
duced in other lands. A first-rate Japanese 
netszke has positively no rival. The carving of 
these ivories is carried to the highest degree of 
perfection ; and its effect is frequently enhanced 
by the partial application of colour and gilding. 

The Japanese are likewise skilful in wood- 
carving, and they frequently substitute it for 
ivory in their small works. 

Of the larger and most important labours of 
the wood-carvers,—such as those applied in the 
temple and domestic architecture of the country, 
—I am at present unable to speak. My visit to 
Japan will, no doubt, put me in a position to tell 
you something about the native architecture, and 
the modes adopted for its decoration; and on a 
future occasion I shall be pleased to give you the 
result of my observations. 








THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS IN 
IRELAND. 


AN alteration in the constitution of this Board, 
which is in contemplation, if not already actually 
decided on, is exciting a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction in the sister kingdom, and involves ques- 
tions equally important in England as there. 
For the proper understanding of the matter, 
some little information is necessary. 

The range of business coming within the 
Architect’s Department in Ireland is enormous. 
The department is presided over by three com- 
missioners, the chairman being an officer of 
Engineers, Colonel McKerlie, whose interference 
in the details of the architect’s administration 
leads at times, it is asserted, to some miscarriage 
of business. 

The architectural department consists of :— 
architect (8001. per annum), assistant ditto 
(4501.), with a moderate staff of draughtsmen, 
clerks, three surveyors (at about 3001. per 
annum), one clerk specially attached to the 
architect and surveyor (1201.). ; 

The department has to administer in all 
matters of building, maintaining, furnishing all 
buildings of a public nature (except the military 
ones) in Ireland, and to transact the business 
appertaining to Government loans under existing 
Acts of Parliament for farm buildings, labourers’ 
cottages, glebe-houses, &c. The Board of Works 
is now identical with, or has absorbed into itself, 
the functions of the Board of Control of Lunatic 
Asylums ; also the architect’s department of the 
Board of National Education. Under this head, 
the department has the entire work of negotiating 
for sites, building, maintaining, inspecting, and 
keeping in repair all model schools, model farms, 
and national school - houses over the whole 
country. So with regard to the Constabulary 
Department: it has a like duty with regard 
to the constabulary barracks, which are spread 
throughout Ireland; coast-guard stations, officers 
and ‘coast-guards’ houses, the same; a vast 
number of miscellaneous public buildings, 
their maintenance and furnishing, to the 
minutest details,—the Castle of Dublin; the 
Vice-regal, Chief Secretary’s and Under Secre- 
tary’s lodges, Phoenix Park, with all the lodges 
and rangers’ and keepers’ houses, &c. (the park 
is under the control of the Board of Works) ; the 
Law Courts, comprising some eight or nine courts, 
record buildings, solicitors’ buildings, &ec.; the 
Queen’s Colleges, at Galway, Belfast, and Cork, 
and College of Maynooth ; the post-offices,Custom- 
houses, stamp-offices, Income-tax offices in the 
larger towns, and a host of public departments,— 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police-offices, and other 
buildings which we cannot at present call to 
mind. The above will be sufficient to show the 
extent of the work cut out for the architect’s 
department, and the nature of it being such that 
even a pair of bellows or a poker is not supplied 
to the Lord Lieutenant’s kitchen without the 
matter passes under the architect’s hand, it 
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may be fairly conceded the staff is not an im- 
moderately extensive one. 

As respects the present head of the depart- 
ment, Mr. Jas. H. Owen, the president of the Irish 
Institute of Architects, we believe we are correct 
in saying that he bears a high reputation for 
administrative ability, and is popular in the 
greatest degree with both the public and his 
subordinates. 

Touching the surveyors, who divide Ireland 
into three districts among them, the peculiar 
character of their duties should be remembered 
when estimating the proposed Government 
scheme. In inspections of the many buildings 
under their charge, the limited amount of rail- 
‘way communication in Ireland is to be borne 
in mind. It is still possible, in going from Dublin 
to inspect some remote coastguard station, to 
expend six days of hard travelling in going and 
returning. There is no parallel in any English 
architect’s practice for the extraordinary con- 
ditions of laborious posting over long distances 
of fifty, sixty, and seventy miles per day, which 
fall to the lot of an Irish architect in wide 
practice. 

And now let us see what is proposed. 

A commission was sent over on the part of 
the Treasury last autumn, consisting of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Herbert Murray, 
and Captain Crossman, of the Royal Engineers: 
three gentlemen at that time admittedly, we be- 
lieve, unacquainted with Ireland or Irish affairs. 

It is stated that the first and most essential 
provision laid down for them,—no matter what 
they should ascertain the work of the de- 
partment to be,— was that on no account 
was the annual cost of the department to 
be increased. A confidential report has been 
made by these gentlemen, but the nature of 
the recommendations have leaked out, and are 
well known. First, they propose to appoint an 
assistant-commissioner, or director of works, 
whose sole duty shall be to direct and control the 
architect’s department, and that this functionary 
shall be a captain of Royal Engineers, at a salary 
of 1,000/. per annum! To provide the means 
and ways for this 1,000I., the lower officials are 
to be docked off. The entire of the surveyors’ 
work is to be done by two persons, one of whom 
shall have the city of Dublin; the other, the 
whole of Ireland; (the assistant architect, we 
presume, is to be abolished altogether). These 
two surveyors are to do all inspecting, nego- 
tiating as to sites and buildings, write specifica- 
tions for new works, and are to have one 
clerk allotted to them at home, to copy their 
said specifications and documents. As neither 
of these gentlemen in the discharge of his duties 
would often find time to enter his office, and as 
the surveyor in charge of all Ireland would be 
obliged to live, eat, drink, and sleep in railway- 
carriages and jaunting cars, the nature and de- 
scription of his office-work, and how it is to be 
done, are puzzling. It is unnecessary to go into 
further details as to the injustice to the subordi- 
nate employés. The object would really seem 
to be to provide a berth for a captain of Royal 
Engineers, and at the expense of the salaries of 
the working officials docked off. We look in 
vain for a reason for humiliating the able archi- 
tect who is at the head of the department, and 
knows his business, and does it thoroughly, by 
placing an officer of Engineers as his superior ; 
and it seems to us that we are justified, as well 
on the part of the public as of the profession, in 
asking to be furnished with a statement of the 
grounds on which this determination has been 
arrived at. The question might very properly 
be asked in the House of Commons, and we trust 
this will be done. 








THE METROPOLITAN EXTENSION OF THE 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


On Saturday last the members of the Civi 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society visited the 
works of the Metropolitan Extension of the Great 
Eastern Railway, by permission of Mr. Edward 
Wilson, the engineer to the company. 

The object of these extensions is to shorten 
the route from the main line at the outskirts of 
London into the City, by cutting across, under 
Hackney Downs, and near London-fields into 
Broad-street, instead of going round as at pre- 
Sent; and also at the same time open up a dis- 
trict at present unserved by any line, running 
from North to South. The members first met 
at the site of the new station in Liverpool-street, 
adjoining the existing Broad-street Station of the 


The new station will be below the level of the 
ground, and large quantities of earth have been 
removed by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas & Co. 
These excavations show a great depth of made 
soil, the accumulations of centuries, cesspools 
and sewers being in great abundance. On the 
west side of the site a heavy retaining wall, 
somewhat after the style of those at the metro- 
politan stations, but more ornate, is being 
erected. In the foundation and backing of this 
wall such of the old bricks as are sound and 
whole, from the houses that were taken down, 
are being re-used, and for hardness they com- 
pare favourably with new bricks. The North 
London Railway being on a viaduct immediately 
alongside, and, as before mentioned, the new 
work being below the level of the ground, it has 
been necessary to underpin the piers of the 
viaduct, as well as the neighbouring houses, on 
the east side of the course of the line. 

This work, although not presenting a great 
show, takes a good deal of time and requires 
great care on the part of the contractors. The 
heavy traffic running on the viaduct, and the 
tenderness of some of the concrete underneath 
the piers, increasing the care necessary in 
securing a proper foundation. Between Sun- 
street and Brick-lane, the various bridges and 
other works were carefully examined. At this 
point, near Brick-lane, the extension line crosses 
under the main line of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way at an angle of about 30°. The old line is 
carried on a viaduct, the arches of which are 
elliptical ; these had to be cut away and replaced 
by girders carried on three massive walls: this 
work created a good deal of interest amongst the 
members of the society, the mode in which it 
was carried out being described by a representa- 
tive of the contractors, who conducted the mem- 
bers over the works. After passing under the 
Great Eastern main line, the extension rises by 
a stiff "gradient from under the surface of the 
ground to Winchester-street, which it crosses 
over, and the line continues on a viaduct to 
Hackney Downs, where it runs into a cutting. 
Beyond the Mile-end Station the works are in a 
forward condition, and will shortly be opened 
for traffic. 








MANAGEMENT OF THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS FUND. 


A writer inthe Pall Mall Gazette, signing 
himself ‘‘ A Humiliated Journalist,” has given so 
erroneous and injurious an account of the opera- 
tions of the Newspaper Press Fund, that any 
one who feels interested, as we do, in the main- 
tenance of an important charity, will desire to 
aid in setting the matter right. He professes to 
speak in no spirit of hostility ; but the public 
have not now to be told that mischief is done by 
want of head as well as want of heart. The 
writer in this case has either wilfully mis-stated 
the case or is altogether ignorant of its real 
facts. Referring to the balance-sheet for the 
year 1870, he says,— 


TI learnt that the total amount in the way of grants 
was only 152/. Yet, on reference to the other side of the 
sheet, it appears that the donations and subscriptions 
alone amounted in,the twelve months to 8510. 11s. 9d., 
while the interest from investments is set down at 
1751. 128. 8d. Of these sums, however, the association 
has, I see, invested 421/, 7s. in Eastern Bengal Railway 
Stock, But there remains the striking fact that the com- 
mittee in this one year consumed 5511, 6s. 2d., and that 
out of this expenditure only the above-mentioned sum of 
1521, reached the unfortunate persons whose distress this 
society was intended to alleviate. Nor does the balance- 
sheet leave us in any doubt as to the causes of this extra- 
ordinary state of things. It appears that the annual 
dinner of the association cost 173/. 19s. 6d., although the 
tickets only brought in 66/,1s. Thus the philanthropic 
diners were apparently provided with a banquet at very 
little more than pore © of cost price,” 


Now, what is the truth? In the first place, 
the committee “consumed” nothing, being an 
unpaid body; but if by this expression the 
“ Humiliated Journalist ” means to refer to the 
amount they allowed to be expended in the 
management of the Society, the sum should be 
not 5511. 6s. 2d., but 2911., including the secre- 
tary’s salary and a gratuity, 1121., rent of office 
421., stationery, postage, and so on. He shows 
that only 1521. were given away, and goes on to 
explain the cause of “ this extraordinary state of 
things” by pointing out that, while the dinner 
cost 1731., “the tickets only brought in 661.” 
Objectors of this class, even when honest, forget 
the fact that in the infancy of a society the chief 
aim and cause of expense are the collection of 
money and the establishment of a fund to assure 
the permanence of the Institution. A dinner is 
in our days, whether rightly or wrongly, the 


and they, in lieu of paying for it, ordinarily 
present donations far exceeding the cost of the 
dinner. The correct statement as to the precise 
dinner in question would stand thus :— 


By cost of annual dinner, and postages in 
elation thereto ..........scescesseeseeeenseeeceseesers £174 0 0 
Received :—Donations at the dinner £617 0 0 
” For dinner-tickets ...... 66 


Gain by the dinner ...,..sccccccserseeeereeeseeseererers £509 0 0 


Of this and other receipts 4001. were invested, 
1521. were voted to distressed members, and 1001. 
remained at the banker’s. The assertion of the 
writer that the philanthropic diners were pro- 
vided with a banquet at little more than one- 
third of the cost price shows entire ignorance, or 
something much worse. 

The sum voted to applicants seems small; but 
it may have been all that was necessary during 
that year, at which time only members of the 
fund could obtain relief. Since then, the Society, 
recognising the great assistance they were re- 
ceiving from the outside public, have altered the 
rule, so as to allow the committee to relieve ex- 
treme cases of destitution on the part of deserving 
members of the press not contributors to the 
fund, their widows and orphans. The grants 
last year, partly in consequence of that change, 
amounted to 4031, 

We repeat that the expenditure in the office 
of such a society must be viewed, not alone with 
reference to the sum distributed, but the sum 
collected; and in the case of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, it must not be forgotten that a per- 
manent fund, amounting to 6,2001., has been 
created available for the purposes of the charity. 
We shall by and by be glad to see its doors 
opened still wider, and have little doubt that 
this will gradually take place. We will only add 
that, after a careful examination, we feel tolerably 
well assured that, so far as the Newspaper Press 
Fund is concerned, the “journalist” who wrote 
in the Pall Mall Gazette has no occasion to feel 
“humiliated,” except on the reflection that he 
has done very great injustice to what promises 
to be a valuable and important institution. 











SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the Liver- 
pool School Board, Mr. Stitt said that the school 
organisation and management committee had 
given serious consideration to the question as 
to the kind of schools to be erected by the 
Board. The same matter had occupied the 
attention of the London School Board, who had 
issued an elaborate report pointing out what they 
thought should be the character of the buildings. 
Mr. Robson, the architect of the London School 
Board, had had the report under consideration, 
and was preparing instructions upon it to archi- 
tects. The organisation and management com- 
mittee had asked for a copy of those instructions, 
and it had arrived that morning, so that no time 
would be lost in the matter. 

Coventry.—The first premiums for school plans 
having been awarded to Messrs. Parsons & 
Ellwood !(motto, “ Modus Operandi”’); and the 
second to Messrs. C. Henman & W. Harrison, of 
Newcastle - upon- Tyne (motto, “ System”), 
Messrs. Parsons & Ellwood wrote to the clerk 
stating that with reference to the terms upon 
which they should be disposed to carry out their 
design, they would be prepared to make the 
necessary working drawings, draw out the 
specifications, and procure the estimate, at [a 
commission of 1} ‘per cent., and to superintend 
the erection of the buildings at a like percentage, 
making in all 3 per cent. upon the accepted 
tender. Messrs. Henman & Harrison said :— 
“We hope that, should you decide to build schools 
from our designs, we may be entrusted with the prepare- 
tion of the necessary working drawings and specifications 
for carrying the same into execution. We beg to point 
out fouan feel sure that you will agree with us) that the 
premium will not adequately remunerate us for preparing 
the drawings which you have chosen, It was in the hope 
of getting the superintendence of the buildings which 
induced us to prepare and submit them.” 

It was resolved, after some consideration, that 
Messrs. Parsons & Ellwood’s offer be accepted, 
and that one of those gentlemen be requested to 
call upon the Board. 

Ipswich.—At a recent meeting of this Board, 
some conversation took place on the subject of 
inviting competition for plans, and the chairman 
drew up an advertisement, which it was agreed 
should be inserted in the Suffolk Chronicle and 
Ipswich Jowrnal, and that a copy of the adver- 
tisement should be sent to all the architects re- 
sident in the town within the knowledge of the 
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and St. Helen’s District reported that, acting 
under the instructions of the Board, they had 
agreed to purchase nine allotments in the 
Argyll Estate, Woodbridge-road, covering an 
area of 49 rods 85 ft., for 4251. It was 
then mentioned that it was proposed that 
the schools built here should accommodate 
250 boys, 200 girls, and 200 infants. It was 
agreed that the report should be received and 
adopted, and referred to the committee to com- 
plete the purchase. Some conversation took 
place as to whether the Board should wait till 
they had received plans for the Stoke Schools 
before they invited plans for these, but it was 
decided to advertise at once for plans. Mr. 
Fraser raised the point, as he had done with re- 
ference to the Stoke schools, of lighting the 
school buildings from the north; and after some 
conversation, in which Dr. Chevallier and Mr. 
Grimwade expressed their disapproval of a room 
which the sunshine never entered, it was decided 
that a suggestion should be made in the adver- 
tisement that architects should give their atten- 
tion to the expediency of lighting from the roof 
facing the north. 

Bridgwater.—The School Board have received 
tenders for the proposed new schools at East- 
over from builders who had been invited to fur- 
nish them. The highest estimate amounted to 
2,5001., the next figure was 1,7001., and the other 
estimates amounted to 1,5801., 1,3501., 1,3201., 
and 1,2901. respectively. The plans were 
examined in detail, but the consideration of them 
was adjourned. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF BANKS FOR 
CANALS OR TANKS. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On March 12th, the paper read was “ On the 
Soonkésala Canal of the Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company,” by Mr. J. H. Latham. 

The object of this communication was to give 
a general description of the canal between 
Soonkésala and Cuddapah, recently constructed 
for irrigation and navigation by the Madras 
Irrigation and Canal Company ; and to direct 
particular attention to the mode of safely con- 
structing high banks for canals or tanks, illus- 
trated by that work. 

It was remarked that the countries possess- 
ing the greatest powers of production were 
those in which the yearly rainfall was concen- 
trated into a few months. Settled warm weather 
was the safest for crops at every stage of their 
sprouting growth, and ripening; and, not only 
in England but in India, it was found that 
crops grown during uncertain weather, as all 
unirrigated crops must be, were nearly as often 
and as severely injured by rains or floods as by 
drought. To fully develope the productive 
powers of land three things were needed :— 
Ast, settled weather, which art could not give nor 
control ; 2nd, irrigation, which must be controlled 
by art; and, lastly, manure. 

Of the native engineering works in the 
Madras Presidency those for the application of 
water to irrigate fields and gardens ranked the 
first, both in magnitude and importance. Of 
these there were three kinds, viz.—wells, tanks 
or reservoirs, and river channels. Of the latter 
full details were given, and it was remarked 
that, while the rebuilding of the Nellore anicut, 
since it was last carried away, was making pro- 
gress, the Toombuddra project, of which the 
Soonkésala canal was a portion, was adopted by 
the Government. This was designed to serve 
two purposes; first, the continuous irrigation 
throughout the year of three large areas, of 
which the principal lay in the Bellary district, 
the next in the Koondér Valley, and the other 
in the Nellore district. The second purpose, 
apparently necessary to the success of the first, 
was a@ means of communication by canals, by 
which the produce of those areas could be sent 
toa market more cheaply than by cart or rail- 
way, more expeditiously than by cart, and more 
securely than by railway. 

The canal began at Soonkésala, with a weir 
across the river Toombuddra, 1,500 yards in 
total length of clear overfall, which was broken 
into two lengths by an intervening island. The 
weir stood upon the rocky river-bed, and was 
formed of three patterns, viz.—(Ist) of solid 
rubble masonry of gneiss, trap, and quartzite 
boulders; (2nd) of gravel concrete, with gneiss 
rubble facing in front and rear ; (3rd) all recent 
portions were of solid gneiss rubble masonry, 
with a facing on the lower side of Kurnool 
limestone ashlar, which averaged } yard thick 














where exposed to concussion. Patterns Nos. 
1 and 2 had a front and rear batter of 1 in 
8; while No. 3 had an upper batter of 1 in 4, 
and rear face vertical. All were 8 ft. broad at 
the top, and coped with dressed limestones 1 ft. 
thick. The mortar throughout was of Kurnool 
kunkur, except the joints of the coping, which 
were of Portland cement. The coping was 
joggled wherever the anicut (which was not 
straight, but followed the line of highest solid 
rock) was concave in plan on the upstream side. 
No part of the anicut formed on any of the 
above patterns, either with or without the 
coping, had ever failed. The height varied 
from 6 ft. to 26 ft., and averaged about 18 ft. ; 





and the highest registered flood rose 7} ft. over 
the crest. 

Though the masonry works, and especially the 
weirs, contained a great variety of work, the | 
chief interest and novelty in the construction of 
the canal was undoubtedly the mode of forming 
the banks. These ranged up to a height of 
50 ft. from the ground surface of their site to, 
the water-line. In all cases single banks were | 
reveted or shingled on the inner slopes. The, 
formation of the banks was various, comprising 
lengths of simple filling, of masonry wall, of 
masonry face-wall, of masonry revetment, of 
puddled bank, and of puddle-core bank, in dif- 
ferent sections of the canal. The masonry wall, 
masonry revetment, and puddle-core bank came 
into the author’s hands in 1865, as finished 
works; but had since been strengthened or 
raised. The strongest and best sections were 
the masonry face wall and the puddled bank, 
adopted after the experience of two seasons in 
the working of all kinds. The author estimated 
the efficiency of these as so equal, that the 
choice between them might be a question of 
cost. The only objection to the face-wall was, 
that it could not be easily raised when once 
built. No portion of this face-wall had cracked, 
or shown any signs of weakness; nor, though 
unprotected in front by either plaster or puddle, 
was the leakage more than just sensible. The 
puddled slopes were even tighter than the face- 
wall, and had proved efficient even when the 
bank was of the worst kind of white and grey 
clay, mixed with salts of lime and soda, and 
such as to absorb water readily. 

Some remarks were then offered as to the 
probable stability of a bank, composed of any 
soil thrown up without either selection or pud- 
dling, when first exposed to water ; and the mode 
of meeting the two dangers, of slips and leaks, 
to which a bank was exposed, was described. 
The consideration of the problem, how to con- 
struct earthen dams, of a great height, which 
could neither slip nor be cut up by leaks, was 
discussed at some length; and it was remarked 
that, in practice, the best position for the puddle 
was on the flattest slope in front of the bank, 
where it should be protected by rubble, the 
larger and smoother the better, laid on sharp 
loose gravel impervious to vermin. The thick- 
ness of this protection must be so great, that it 
could not be wholly removed as the bank settled. 
Rubble packed, or very rough stone, as kunkur, 
was best avoided, as it would not follow the 
bank during settlement. The puddle would be 
the most dense part of the banks. Where used 
by the author, the surface of puddle under con- 
struction was always kept flooded, like a rice- 
field ; and gangs of men, with their arms linked 
together, walked backwards and forwards on 
short lengths of it all day, treading it stiff, as 
layer after layer was added by the contractor’s 
workmen. In order to insure the puddle re- 
maining water-tight under all circumstances of 
original settlement, and of alternate wet and 
drought, it was desirable that it should rest on a 
substance rather more compressible than itself. 
To lay it at once on ordinary rammed filling 
would be too violent a change, and it had always 
been laid by the author on a cushion of earth, 
moistened and rammed; each layer, of 6 in. or 
so, being well wetted, and then sprinkled with 
enough dry earth to prevent it sticking to the 
rammer, when punned with a rammer of 40 Ib. 
weight. The rest of the front slope, if not 
already existing, had been made of earth rammed 
dry in the usual way; since it was found safest, 
indeed almost necessary, to establish the broad 
rule, that nothing but earth should be brought 
to the front of the centre line of the bank. The 
bank was then completed of any gravel or bad 
soil available, the gravel being kept at the 
bottom as much as possible, and the finest soil 
to the centre. Though such banks were not 
theoretically perfect, they had never failed, nor 
given trouble upon letting the water against 


them. The lengths entirely constructed on these 
rules were insignificant, but about five miles of 
old bank had been faced with puddle laid on 
earth rammed moist. 








HIGHBURY STATION. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of terra-cotta hag 
been used at the new station of the North Lon. 
don Railway Co. at Highbury, now nearly com. 
pleted from the designs of Mr. Horne. It was 
supplied by the Watcombe Terra Cotta Co., and 
is in the shape of medallions, small columns, and 
an elaborate frieze round the whole of the build. 
ing, very well executed. The colour, red, con. 
trasts at present somewhat strongly with the 
stonework of the rest of the facades, but a short 
time will bring these more into accord. The 
building includes the well-known “Cock” tavern, 
and will cost, we learn, about 17,0001. The 
booking-office, which is of considerable size, has 
a panelled wood ceiling. Messrs. Wicks, Bangs, & 
Co. are the contractors, and the stone carving 
has been well executed by Messrs. Farmer & 


| Brindley. 








CANDELABRA FOR KING’S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 


UnneEr the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, jun., 
M.A., architect, Mr. Barkentin, goldsmith, has 
just now completed two brass candelabra for 
King’s College Chapel, of unusual size. They 
are 13 ft. in height, are supported on lions, and 
stand upon plinths of black marble. Hach 
standard carries in the centre one great taper, 
5 ft. in height, and six smaller ones around, on 
(vine) branches. A small shield on each standard 
admits some work in enamel. The style adopted 
is that of the period of the chapel, but it is, to a 
certain extent, German in feeling rather than 
English. The work has been executed, with 
praiseworthy care, at the cost of 5501. 








ST: HELEN’S TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


“Six” competitors have sent in seven designs, 
respectively marked “Truth 1,” “Truth 2,” 
“Respice Finem,” “ Justice,’ ‘“'Tenuanda Via 
Est,’’ “ Utility,” and with a device of three circles. 
A local correspondent points to the last-named 
as much superior in internal arrangement to the 
others. The majority have ill-lighted corridors, 
and are deficient in the means of entrance and 
departure. 








PAINT IN LONDON. 


Srr,—Will some of your correspondents explain tle 
cause of the light-coloured paint work in London during 
the past few years after two years’ wear turning in places 
dark grey, with a metallic appearance? My own opiniap 
favours the belief that it arises from inferior white lead. 

GASFITTER, 








THE WORKS AT PUTNEY-BRIDGE. 


The Thames Conservancy Commissioners 
having called the attention of the proprietors to 
the obstruction caused to the navigation of the 
river by this bridge, it was arranged that ap- 
plication should be made to Parliament for 
powers to alter and amend the structure so as 
to afford increased width and height to the 
waterway. These powers were obtained in 
1870, and designs were at once prepared; the 
work has since been carried out, and is now, 
with unimportant exceptions, completed. The 
alteration comprises the removal of several of 
the old piers, and sinking in lieu of them two 
pairs of cast-iron cylinders, 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
with granite caps supporting wrought-iron trel- 
lis girders, with a clear span of 70 ft., and two 





side openings, giving a total waterway in the 
middle of 138 ft., and an additional height m 
the centre of 3ft. Gin. The roadway is formed 
with a concrete of broken granite bedded im 
asphalte, supported on buckled plates riveted to 
the cross girders. The traffic over the bridge 
was never suspended, a temporary roadway 
having been formed whilst the cross girders 
were being fixed. This has now been removed, 
and the permanent roadway is open for car- 
riages and foot passengers. The works have 
been ably carried out by Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Newcastle, aided by Mr. John Nicholl, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, 
of Great St. Helen’s in conjunction with Mr. 





John Mair, C.E., of Newcastle. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


A. Porches and Lavatories. D. Class-room, G. Scullery. 
B. Infants’ School, E. Parlour. H. Pantry. 
C. Girls’ School. F. Kitchen, I, Out-offices, 








ST. PETER’S NEW SCHOOLS, WALSALL.——Mr. R. CHAamBerRLaiIn, ARCHITECT. 


THESE schools, recently erected, occupy a|brick bands, and Hollington stone dressings. | the builder; the stonemason’s work was done by 
commanding position, and have a pleasing ap- |The roofs are open-timbered and covered with | Mr. Hanks; Mr. Kendrick was manager in charge; 
pearance. They will accommodate 270 girls and |slates, and provision is made for ventilation.| and the architect was Mr. R. Chamberlain,—all 
infants; they are built of red bricks, with blue |The total cost exceeded 1,3007. Mr. Adkins was | of Walsall. 
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NEW ESTATE OFFICE BUILDINGS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Our engraving represents a new block of 
buildings just completed for Sir John W. 
Ramsden, bart. In the central portion towards 
Railway-street are placed the Ramsden Estate 
Offices. The Westgate front over shops is 
wholly occupied by the Huddersfield Club, 
which, together with the central shop (converted 
into the Club vestibule and entrance-hall), is 
fitted up in an elaborate manner. 

The remainder of the building is used as 
offices and warehouses, and the cost of the whole 


_ is about 35,0001. The work has been executed 


principally by local contractors, from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Crossland, of London, who is also 
the architect for another large block of buildings 
adjoining, and now in course of erection. 








A WORKMAN’S COGITATIONS ON 
DOMES. 


Tuts is a vexed subject, I must admit, and I 
have often kept myself awake half the night in 
striving to think out some new and practical 
plan of dome construction. 

The result, I am sorry to say, has not 
been a success. I have seen in my experience 
some very fine domes in appearance, constructed 
with great ingenuity, but every one of them 
looked better at a distance than near. Some 
were of timber and brick, some were partly of 
stone, and others of the three combined. I have 
long since got into my head that a cupola is not 
a bond fide dome, no matter what the Italian may 
be for it;* and I also believe that a man may 
construct a very good cupola and a very bad 
dome. 

Some considerable analytical formule have 
been given from time to time in the Builder, by 
architects and mathematical scholars, rather 
beyond my powers of working, or those of the 
class in whose interest I speak; but, sufficient 
for me to understand what the writers aimed at. 

After all, I must say that true dome construc- 
tion is hardly universal yet in this country, and 
true domes are not constructed from the me- 
chanical and other difficulties attendant. Some 


-of these difficulties arise from lack of technical 


education, others from the material, and not 
the least is in matter of experience, and the 
fear that if the big baby were left alone, 
its ‘‘ understandings” would not be able to 
support its weighty body. There are but few 
of us who have not in the course of our lives 
witnessed unwieldy little children with bow- 
legs : well, like these poor little ones, so are 
most of our domes, for both have generally the 
“rickets.” None but those architecturally 
informed, or belonging to the building profes- 
sion, are aware of the many expedients that 
have been adopted in former days, and in recent 
times, to keep domes from collapsing ; in fact, 
dropping in, or dropping down, like a house of 
cards. As the bow-legged child is bound, 
braced, and bandaged with “splints,” so are 
many of our domes by a variety of contrivances 
not necessary to mention in a particular manner. 

This is not at all cheering at this age of the 
world. I hope some members of the Institute of 
Architects will give us proper “ lines,” that our 
craftsmen may be able to put the “baby” 
firmly on its feet, and so that it may stand 
alone a thing of strength and proportion, and a 
thing of beauty. 

Without running too cursorily over the sub- 
ject, I take note that the theory of the equi- 
librium of domes has been said to be somewhat 
similar to that of the equilibrium of arches; but 
I have never sufficiently mastered the whole of 
the laws of the divergence ; nor has it been made 
manifest to me where this divergence begins and 
ends. I have been told to consider this, and 
also about planes passing perpendicularly 
through an axis at a small angle to each 
other,—say, for shortness, a series of balanced 
arches,—connected at the crown, each of which 
would preserve its equilibrium if standing 
alone (but, in sooth, would not asat present con- 
structed). Is the equilibrium in the dome really 
maintained by having the weight of each upper 
part of each series of companion arches or sup- 
posed arches greater than what would be required 
to preserve the equilibrium of a balanced arch 
standing by itself ? Viewing the circular courses 
of the stone, and taking them as voussoirs, do 





* The term “cupola” (from cupo, hollow) strictly 
8 —— applies only to the inside or ceiling part of a 
ome,—Ep, 


the whole series exert a uniform lateral pres- 
sure on those on either side of it, and is their 
tendency to fall inwards, exactly of the same 
nature as the tendency of the stones of the re- 
gular arch which are locked tighter by the action 
of the same laws? From my deductions I think 
the principles that govern dome and arch con- 
struction differ much; but I am, I must confess, 
unable to explain them technically. The equi- 
librium of the common arch is insured by a 
different method. Putting aside the question of 
friction, the weight of the voussoirs composing 
the crown is brought up to a defined limit, 
neither greater nor less; but I believe it is ad- 
mitted as a principle or theory that the equi- 
librium of the dome to be maintained must lie in 
the difference alluded to,—viz., when the upper 
portion of each circle or series of arches exceeds 
this limit, presupposing that the dome is com- 
posed of the series of arches already mentioned. 
I must say I would rather be quit of all these 
suppositions. They are extremely interesting, I 
have no doubt, as a theory, but in practice there 
is a mortal terror to be endured by both archi- 
tect, builder, and workmen, and certain contin- 
gencies have to be provided for. 

Now I have other notions in my head about 
domes,—I mean perfect domes ;—and they are 
these :—Domes proper ought, in my opinion, to 
swell out at a certain defined height consider- 
ably beyond the circle of their base; in fact, 
like columns, they should have an unmistakable 
entasis, regulated according to the height they 
are from the ground, and proportionate with their 
dimensions. I would say that this entasis is 
necessary for the purpose of preserving their 
true and well-defined domical profile from being 
absorbed by the distance they are, or may be, 
from the eye. If we admit this entasis as a 
necessity in a very large and very high dome, 
then as a constructional idea we must imagine 
two series of converging concentric courses 
or circles of stone, descending and ascending 
from the mid point of the entasis on the dome. 

In cutting the stone for such courses, there 
would need to be beforehand a very correct 
plan, and setting out; but I will not touch the 
subject of equilibrium in relation, as it is beyond 
my analytical powers. My readers must bear 
in mind that I am speaking now of solid and 
geometrical planning and stone-cutting in view 
of a solid dome of masonry, with no advan- 
tageous backing, bracing, or hidden expedient, 
to keep body and soul together from parting in 
this life. 

As I am allowed, like others, to suppose a 
good deal about the theory of dome construc- 
tion, that may not be absolutely capable of a 
practical working in all details, I will ask my 
readers to suppose something with me. Well, 
then, let us imagine the existence of an enormous 
block of stone a perfect cone in shape, and that 
out of this geometrically shaped boulder, it is 
desired to evolve a dome. To give room for 
the full play of intellect, let us say the cone is 
sufficient to allow for the cutting of a dome 
ofthe size of that of St. Paul’s. 

Here now we have a perfectly geometri- 
cal figure and basis for our starting-point, and 
what can geometricians do for us in sweeping 
a number of curvilinear or spiral lines, so to 
speak, from the base of the cone to the required 
height of the dome within the cone? I appre- 
hend there would be something useful evolved 
in the theory or practice of stone-cutting in 
working out this problem. There are many 
other questions which suggest themselves here 
on this head, but they are too minute. My 
reason for taking up the figure of a cone as a 
basis to work out some ideas about dome-con- 
struction, is simply to find room at once for the 
whole application of the conic sections for those 
who are capable of applying them for the pro- 
duction of a dome. 

Now I will once more suppose that the dome 
is evolved from the huge cone, and the latter 
stands alone perfect in its outline, forming one of 
sufficient thickness to be utilised as a body,—say 
for a spire. Within the figure of the cone we 
have now a beautiful domical vault, or, perhaps, 
properly speaking of it as aconcavity, a cupola. 
What then? The core of the dome proper has 
yet to be cut out, to give us the inside contour; 
and were it possible to place the huge body of 





stone, or imagine it placed, in a lathe, the turner 
could give half a dozen smaller domes, without 
at all bothering his brain about the intersecting 
of lines and curves in the art of stone-cutting. 
As stones, however, have to be worked in series, 
and not as one body, we are perforce necessitated 





to consider them as atoms of defined shapes, and 


deal with them in construction as best we may. 
So I will leave the further cogitation upon this 
part of the subject to others more competent 
than I am to deduce something now which f 
think is quite probable or possible. Only I fear 
lengthening out my notions beyond discreet 
limits, I would ask the reader to suppose other 
stand-points for building up some more ideas on 
dome construction. Here is one. Suppose we 
cut off the crown of a dome—mentally will do 
for the moment,—and imagine its inside space @ 
well-hole, what is to prevent us in constructing 
all its courses of stone on the spiral or geome- 
trical stair principle,—one winding on the back 
of another to the topmost ring, platform, or 
table ? or could we not run the courses similar 
to the winding courses of an oblique arch, as it 
would appear if thrown up on its haunches? If 
possible or practical in stone, of course this 
would be a very expensive method ; but it is 
the possibility of new constructions, not the 
expense, we are now considering. Would not 
each winding course, from top to bottom of this 
domical helix, taken as a whole, be a sort of 
elongated key-stone voussoir reversed ? yet still 
developing as a natural law of its domical shape, 
an inward curve and splay locking the whole 
fabric together beyond a fear of collapse. Of 
course, the joggle or rebating, or other method 
of keying stone to stone, might be adopted for 
the greater security in connexion, to counteract 
a tendency to expansion or settlement in any 
shape. 

In relation to the winding in the courses 
of masonry, each course might be made to wind 
only once, or make one complete revolution 
spirally, or as many as were desired. I believe 
it is admitted that a geometrical or spiral stair 
starting on a proper basis can be carried to any 
height, and still preserve its equilibrium. Is it, 
then, impossible to adapt the principle to the 
construction of a dome with complete safety ? If 
it were required to run a stair spirally within or 
without any of our present domes, there is no 
difficulty in the way of its execution. Why 


construction of the dome ? 

Without diagrams it would be impossible to 
convince many what might or might not be 
done, so I pass to another part of the subject. 

Messieurs Engineers and others, a word with 
you. Asa body you have given us a number of 
hideously ugly iron constructions, but a few of 
your profession have redeemed their order by 
giving us some noble iron bridges, which stand 
forth here and there in the island like beacon 
lights of hope. Can you, messieurs, do anything 
for us in the way of dome construction in iron ? 
I donot mean in architectural composition, but in 
constructional exactitude. Do you think that a 
dome that can stand on its own legs, a thing of 
strength, not outraging Euclid or causing 
Archimedes to jump from his grave, is a work 
within your mental and constructional grasp ? 
It ought to be, judging you by your own standards. 

Presupposing that an anti-corrosive for iron 
were discovered at last capable of meeting all 
requirements, I believe that a good iron dome, 
cast-iron if you will, or “ half-and-half,” is quite 
possible, even of the dimensions of St. Paul’s. 
It would be, perhaps, presumption on my part 
to point out the way it might be constructed ; 
for, indeed, admitting the possibility of con- 
struction, the proper method would be a matter 
of professional opinion. Well, as a first instance, 
imagine a series of concentric circles of framed 
iron panelling, converging upwards every circle 
of bays in the entire circumference of the dome, 
distinct in itself, yet detachable one bay from 
another,—one series of bays placed on another, 
the top bolted to the under one, and so on. Two 
forms of construction could be adopted in the 
putting of the work together. A complete circle 
of bays could go together, and be lifted into its 
place ; or the curvilinear upright sweep of con- 








verging bays or panels forming one complete 
piece of ribbed panelling from base to apex. 
This is the faint outline: the details could be 
worked in a variety of ways. The interior edges 
of the ribs could be cast or worked plain if it 
was thought advisable, in the first instance, and 
bronzed or gilt facings screwed on afterwards, 
worked to any form of tracery or finish. The 
ornamentation is a matter that has nothing to 
do with the safety of the construction, which I 
am speaking about. I have been supposing that 
a dome could be safely constructed of iron, and 
I believe one could be constructed, light and 
graceful in appearance, geometrically exact, 
architecturally beautiful, and successful as an 
engineering performance. 
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In the matter of a large lantern, with ball, and 
cross at the top, like St. Paul’s, this requirement 
would, in my opinion, if it had to be provided, 
only give the greater chance of successful con- 
struction. .The ribbed, or perhaps the flying 
buttress principle under cover could be adopted 
here. The engineer would not care much for 
outraging style or pressing Gothic and Classic, 
Oriental and outlandish together so as it suited 
his ends, but the architect would pause and 
hesitate. 

A few words more about dome construction. 
In these days of cheapness and innovation, did 
any one, I wonder, ever bethink himself of con- 
structing a dome of concrete? Within certain 
limits it is of course possible; exceeding these 
limits the construction would require to be of a 
composite character. 

A composite dome, I believe, could be con- 
structed by casting hollow blocks of metal of 
sufficient thickness, representing the size of the 
different stones, and, as the work was put 
together, filling the inside with concrete, not 
singly, but filling several courses at the one time, 
80 that the continuous bond might be preserved, 
and the whole body of work rendered more 
compact. A timber dome, well planned and 
well fitted together, inclusive of its covering, 
though a clever piece of handicraft, is not any 
extraordinary feat in constructive carpentry. 
Yet we have not many of them that are framed 
or covered well. Generally a great loss of time 
and a great destruction of material result from 
an imperfect knowledge of setting out the work 
and cutting the timber. 

Such are my cogitations, Mr, Builder, and if 
you can detect any grains of reproductive seed 
in what may be designated by some much 
“ chaff,” for sake of the principles involved and 
my love of the profession, let the matter see the 
light. Ere now a grain of productive corn has 
been extracted from within the swathing of an 
Egyptian mummy, more than 2,000 years in 
darkness. Domes are as old, and yet we are in 
some darkness concerning them. Let us think 
inwards and look onwards, and grope less among 
dead men’s bones upon the Appian Way. 

A CrarrsMan. 








THE ANTIQUITIES OF BEWCASTLE, IN 
CUMBERLAND.* 


In his introductory remarks the lecturer ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be bringing under 
their notice a place which, while it really had a 
long and considerable history, was very little 
known and hardly ever visited. If, however, 
Bewcastle was known to any among his hearers, 
it would probably be because of the Runic 
monument in the churchyard, which was of 
course by far the most wonderful thing there, 
and was famous among those who had made 
Runes their study; but it was not the only 
interesting thing there. Although the inscrip- 
tion had been read, he had not seen much atten- 
tion called to the historical value of the writing. 
He should pay most regard to that point, and 
should use it as a sort of text fora brief dis- 
course upon the early history of the county of 
Cumberland. Tracing the present boundary 
between England and Scotland eastwards from 
the head of the Solway Frith, it ran first along 
the little river Sark, and then was continued 
along the river Liddle, one of the tributaries of 
the Esk, to the western end of the Cheviot hills, 
which it followed until it reached the coast. 
The line of division between Northumberland 
and Cumberland met that division about half- 
way, and made with it two angles; on the 
Northumberland side an obtuse angle, and on the 
Cumberland side an acute angle, in the point of 
which Bewcastle stood, so that it had been a 
border place throughout its history. The scenery 
of the surrounding country was not without 
beauty, but it was the beauty of solitude and 
desolation, the land being now so silent that it 
was hard to believe it was once busy with active 
life, and that the loneliness of its hills was dis- 
turbed by the tramp of marching armies and 
the wild scenes of border warfare, at a time 
when venerable Oxford was but a watery waste. 

At Bewcastle, unlike most ruins, things had 
been left to themselves since the castle was more 
or less destroyed by the Parliamentary troops. 
What was once a strong Roman station, one of 
the outposts of the empire, is now marked by a 
grass-grown rampart and a few mounds; what 





* From a paper read at a meeting of the Oxford Archi- 
tectaral and Historical Society, on March 5th, by Mr. W. 
Nanson, Trinity College, 








was probably a royal city has now shrunk to less 
than half a dozen houses ; the castle is now only 
four mighty walls, without a trace of moulding 
or ornament, built evidently for strength alone, 
and built so well that one huge fragment which 
had fallen down, lay in the moat one entire piece 
of masonry. The churchyard is full of graves, 
almost every one having a headstone enriched 
with the armorial bearings of forgotten families ; 
and there, too, is the famous Runic monument, 
standing as a solitary witness of departed civili- 
sation. The Roman station had been placed on 
a low and irregularly-shaped eminence, and 
occupied an extremely strong position, The 
sides were steep all round, especially on the 
south, which arose abruptly from the little river 
called the Kirk-beck, i.¢e., the Church-brook, 
which ran into the Lyne—a tributary of the 
Esk. The station was four-sided in shape, and 
covered an area of six acres. On the north side 
there were traces of ramparts, which formed 
probably an outpost. Upon the eastern half of 
the station stood the church and parsonage, the 
castle, and a farm called the Manor House; on 
the south-east the land was washed away by the 
Kirk-beck. It was quite easy to trace the Via 
Principalis running across from east to west, and 
on both sides a break in the Vallum, with two round 
mounds on each side, probably guard-houses for 
the defence of the gates. The Porta Preetoria 
on the north, and the Porta Decumana on the 
south, were not apparent; the Manor House 
seemed to be built over the Preetorian Gate. At 
the north-west corner of the churchyard the 
foundations of a considerable building were 
visible, which might be those of the Praetorium 
or general’s head-quarters. The clergyman at 
the parsonage had a small collection of coins and 
other things which had been turned up there; 
one piece of ware had stamped upon it, “ Mar- 
tini M.,” i.e, that it was made by the hand 
“Manu” of the potter Martinus. Several 
altars had also been found. The relics which 
struck him most were the querns, which at 
Bewcastle seemed quite plentiful. 

The Romans must first have visited Bewcastle 
under Agricola, who commanded here from 78 to 
84. Under him they conquered the Isle of 
Anglesey a second time, pushed on northwards 
through Lancashire, Westmereland, Cumberland, 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, and reached the 
isthmus between the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
where Agricola built a line of forts designed as 
a protection from the savage tribes beyond. 
Though Agricola gained a great victory over the 
Caledonians at the Grampian mountains, it had 
no lasting result, and the Romans never made 
any permanent conquests beyond the line of 
forts. Before 79 or 80, when the Romans 
visited Bewcastle, it might have been one of the 
strongholds of the Britons, and would therefore 
be fortified by the Romans to secure it. On the 
withdrawal of Agricola the Northern barbarians 
became so troubled as to bring about in less than 
thirty years such a state of things as required 
the presence of the Emperor Hadrian, who drove 
back the Britons, and drew a vallum, 1.e., a dyke 
and rampart across the island, from the mouth 
of the Tyne to the Solway Firth, to protect the 
country south of it. Bewcastle, however, lay 
north of Hadrian’s dyke, and did not partake of 
its protection. The submission of the tribes to 
Hadrian was only transitory, for in the reign of 
his successor, Antoninus Pius, the northern dis- 
trict was again a prey to their inroads. To 
guard against this a rampart of turf was con- 
structed along the line of Agricola’s forts, now 
known as Graham’s dyke. From the time of 
Severus until the victories of Theodosius the 
elder, the country between the two dykes was 
entirely abandoned to the natives for upwards of 
150 years. Theodosius once again subdued it 
and gave it the name of Valentia, in honour of 
the Emperor Valentinian. The troops were 
withdrawn in 383, and never returned, and the 
province of Valentia, the Jand between the walls 
of Antoninus and Severus, were finally lost to the 
Romans. In 410, Honorius, the Emperor of the 
West, wrote to the State of Britain “to provide 
for their own defence,” which brought them to 
the end of the first period of the history. 

The Runic monument was the memorial of the 
next age. Mr. Nanson said he was not going to 
enter into the Pictish question, but would be con- 
tent tosuppose the people who occupied Bewcastle 
after its evacuation by the Romans were the 
same who were known later as the Picts. The 
question seemed a sort of ethnological bugbear, 
which most antiquaries and historians, unless 
they were fired with the zeal of Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck and his knightly antagonist, were con- 








tent to leave alone. By these non-Romanised 
Britons was founded the kingdom of Strathclyde 
or Cumberland. It was an independent Celtic 
kingdom, and for some time sustained the honour 
of the British name in the North of England. 
The Cumbrian Britons were not an unmixed 
people, for there must have been amongst them 
a considerable number of Picts and Scots. The 
kingdom included three great principalities, 
named by Sir Francis Palgrave as follows :—1, 
Reged may perhaps be placed in the forests of 
the south of Scotland; 2, Strathclyde may be 
traced in Clydesdale, and the local name ought 
to have been confined to that region, but being 
the seat of the “Teyrn,” to whom the other 
British kingdoms of the north were subject, the 
same appellation was easily extended beyond its 
proper boundary; 3, the Terra Cumbrosum, 
which included the modern country of Cumber- 
land, together with its appendages, or dismem- 
berments of Lancashire and Westmoreland, the 
latter of which may be traced as the princi- 
pality or kingdom of Westmere. Bewcastle 
would belong to the last division. . . . « » 

Speaking of the Runic monument, Mr. Nanson 
said he should follow Mr. Maughan’s translation 
of the Runes. It was fixed upright in a stone 
pedestal, above which it rose to the height of 
14} feet, though it must once have been higher, 
there evidently having been a cross at the top. It 
was covered all over with sculpture in low relief, 
exceedingly well done. The ornament consisted 
of a vine twining up one entire side in exquisite 
curves, and on the branches were perched birds 
and squirrels eating the fruit. Two of the sides 
were sculptured with vines, and the wonderful 
and beautiful knots which were so favourite an 
ornament at that early period; there was also a 
large space filled like a chess-board with che- 
quered diaper. The remaining side contained 
three figures and the principal parts of the in- 
scription. The top figure was, that of a man hold- 
ing what appeared to be a lamb in his arms, 
which has been supposed to be St. John the 
Baptist carrying in his arms the Agnus Dei. 
Below were the words “Jesus Christus,” and 
under them a figure in priestly robes, with a 
glory encircling the head, and the hand raised in 
the act of blessing. Below the figure of our 
Saviour was most of the writing, and at the 
bottom of the pillar a man standing sideways 
with a hawk on his wrist, supposed to be King 
Alcfrith. The inscription was translated as fol- 
lows :— Hweetsed, Weothgar, and Alfwold set 
up this thin beacon in memory of Alcfrith, a 
king, and son of Oswin; pray thou” either 
“for them, their sins, their souls,” or, as some 
say, “for his soul’s great sin.” So that if the 
translation be right, it must be to mark the 
burial-place of Alcfrith or Aldfrid, king of 
Northumbria. Returning to the history of North- 
umberland, Mr. Nanson related the circum- 
stances under which Peada, the son of Penda, 
was converted to Christianity by Alcfrith, lead- 
ing to the Christianising of Mercia; so that the 
hero of the Runic cross at Bewcastle might have 
been the means of sending Christianity into 
parts of England not far from Oxford. 








SUB-MARINE TUNNELS. 


S1r,—When I sent the few particulars relating 
to the Norwich works to the Builder, I had not 
any idea of entering into a controversy on the 
subject of the Channel tunnel; but, as “A Prac- 
tical Engineer ” puts certain questions, it is only 
right to reply to them. Duplicate engines were 
not employed, because the sumps were placed at 
tolerably short distances apart, so that if any 
one engine or pump failed, it was assisted by 
those right and left of it ; and, from the streets 
of the old city being very narrow, it was quite 
difficult enough to find space to place even one 
engine. At one important point we had three 
engines and pump together. Of course, where 
the pumping machinery, as in the Channel 
tunnel, would be about eleven miles apart, it 
would be absolutely necessary to have at least 
duplicate machinery. 

With regard to the other question, “Did he 
keep the brickwork well up to the face of the 
mining ?” the rule was, that when the miners had 
completed a 10 ft. or 12 ft. length, the brick- 
layers went in and put in their work; and were 
again succeeded by the miners. This was 
done, unless any special circumstances prevented 
its being followed. 

“ The Secretary of the Company ”’ states “‘ that 
there are already some hundreds of miles of 
tunnels (colliery and lead-mine workings) under 
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the sea.’ I much doubt this, and shall be 
obliged if he will name a few of the details, as I 
am much interested in the subject, and believe it 
will puzzle him to specify even ten miles. More- 
over, the strata in which minerals are found con- 
sist of rocks and shales, which are much more 
impervious than chalk, either upper or lower; 
in fact, the metalliferous rocks have even 
allowed workings to be carried up to within a 
few feet of the bed of the sea; and in one place, 
in the Botallick mine, the miners actually broke 
through the roof of the heading into the sea, and 
the opening is now only stopped with oakum and 
@ wooden wedge. Imagine this in lower chalk ! 
ALFRED W. Morant. 








COLOUR ON THE EYES OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to make a remark on 
your correspondent ‘‘Nemo’s” letter of last week P 
While I am thoroughly desirous to agree that 
the “exquisite instinct of the Greeks” did 
eventually lead them to discard colour in sculp- 
ture, yet the “ uniform blankness of the eye,” 
which your correspondent claims for that taste, is 
not borne out by facts. In the Selinuntine 
marbles at Palermo, black is distintly traceable 
on the pupil of the eyes of the Medusa in the 
group of “Perseus and Medusa.” A second 
instance is found in the Aginetan marbles in the 
Glyptothek in Munich, which bear traces of 
colour on the eyes, but none on the flesh. And, 
thirdly, in that splendid portrait relief from 
Marathon, of “ Aristion,”’? now in the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens, there is, if I remember 
rightly, distinct colour on the eyes, as well as in 
most parts of the dress and armour. I omit 
other more questionable instances. The three 
which I have quoted are enough to show that 
the instinct of the Greek did not uniformly 
restrain him from colouring the eyes of his 
statue. G. 8. Davies, 








BELLS. 


Tuer “ Bell Catalogue,” a trade-book just now 
issued by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of Cripple- 
gate, contains information as to the cost of bells 
of various sizes and descriptions, which many 
will be glad to have. It includes also a long list 
of inscriptions for bells. It may be worth 
noting that the approximate cost of a peal of 
five bells and fixing, complete, is 2901.; a peal 
Ah - bells, 500l.; and a peal of eight bells, 
7001, 








PROJECTIONS BEFORE THE GENERAL 
LINE OF BUILDINGS. 


At the Westminster Police-court, before Mr. 
E. H. Woolrych, an adjourned summons was 
heard upon a question of considerable impor- 
tance affecting buildings in the metropolis as 
controlled by the certificate of the superintending 
architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The complaint was preferred by the Vestry of 
Chelsea against Mr. Aldridge, the owner of the 
house, No. 27, Smith-street, in that parish, for 
having erected a lavatory which, it was alleged, 
formed a projection beyond the general line of 
buildings of Smith’s-terrace. 

Mr. Reeves, of the firm of Messrs. Pemberton 
& Reeves, appeared for the Vestry; and Mr. 
Brewer, from Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, & 
Co., the solicitors for the Governors of the 
Hospital for Consumption, Brompton (who occu- 
pied the house as a home for patients), for the 
defendant. 

Considerable legal discussion took place, par- 
ticularly as there appeared to be a conflict of 
decisions in the Courts of Queen’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, as to whether the magistrate 
was bound by the certificate of the superin- 
tending architect without the power of exer- 
cising any discretion on his own part. 

His Worship decided in favour of the de. 
fendant, and dismissed the summons on the 
ground,— 

1, That he considered he had a discretion, and was not 
conclusively bound by the architect’s certificate. 

That it would operate most injuriously if parties, 
who might innocently erect expensive buildings, were 
afterwards met by a certificate of a line of building of 
which they previously knew nothing, and were obliged to 
demolish their buildings. 

_ 3. That in the present case the architect’s line was 
irrelevant to the projection in question, it being a line for 
the houses in Smith-terrace, which were a considerable 
distance in the rear of the house in Smith-street; and 
which line, if protracted to Smith-street, would cut off 
not only the entirety of No. 27, but one-half of the house 
next door, It appeared that the offending building did 





not project so far as an existing ancient part of the house, 
and that in fact it had been completed with the knowledge 
of the local surveyor, who at last simply complained of its 
height. ” 

The magistrate expressed a strong view that 
it would be a very harsh application of the Act 
to authorise the demolition of the erection com- 
plained of. But on the application of Mr. 
Reeves, for the Vestry, he consented to grant a 
case, if it were desired to take the opinion of one 
of the superior courts. 





In the Equity Courts, before Vice-Chancellor Sir R. 
Malins, an injunction has been granted in the case of Lord 
Auckland v. The Westminster District Board of Works, 
This was on a —— = —- the oa —_ 
taking any proceedings for purpose of compelling the 
plainuaff hie builder, a any person eanheoed he him, to 
abstain from erecting buildings upon so much of the site 
of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, eps, go Westminster, as was 
outside the line decided by Mr. Vulliamy, the superintend- 
ing architect of the Board, to be the general line of build- 
ings in York-place. In November, 1870, the Metropolitan 
Railway offered for sale, by auction, a part of their sur- 
plus lands in Westminster, and Lord Auckland, who had 
a house in Queen’s-square, purchased, for the erection of 
stables, a lot on the south side of Buckingham-row, con- 
taining 2,500 superficial —— feet. When taken by the 
railway, the plot formed the site of three houses with front 
=— at the corner of York-place, but the houses had 

en pulled down, and the site was sold to the plaintiff for 
6502, as building ground. The plans for the stables were 
submitted to the District Board; and, after considerable 
delay, they, having communicated with the Metropolitan 
Board on the subject, informed Lord Auckland that he 
could not be allowed to build beyond the general line 
of buildings in York-place; a decision which, according to 
the plaintiff’s statement, rendered the land worthless for 
the ose for which he had purchased it. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he could not allow the Board 
to deprive the plaintiff of the benefit of his purchase with- 
out giving him compensation, and therefore granted the 
injunction, 








CATHEDRAL OF PADERBORN. 


MONSIEUR ET TRES-HONORE CONFRERE,—Voulez- 
vous m’ouvrir les colonnes de votre estimable 
Builder, pour une petite rectification au sujet 
de la Cathédrale de Paderborn que Mr. H. W. 
Brewer m’accuse, dans votre numéro du 16 
Mars, de classer dans les églises rondes et de 
confondre avec le déme d’ Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Voici ce que je dis de la Cathédrale de Pader- 
born, dont je n’indique nullement la forme, mais 
que je classe seulement, sur l’autorité de Wiebe- 
king (Architecture théorique, au Munich, t. v., 
in-4°, 1829), dans la partie de mon travail con- 
sacré aux Kglises, dans la construction desquelles 
le souvenir du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem 
exerga une certaine influence :— 


** Te Dom ou Cathédrale de Paderborn (Prusse) dut sa 
remiére fondation & Charlemagne, Ba le fit ériger au- 
essus des sources de la Pader, aprés le fameuse diéte 

tenue en cette endroit vers 777, et ou ce prince recut le 
serment de fidélité des Saxons; mais, suivant Wiebeking, 
l’évéque Mainwerck le fit reconstruire, au commencement 
du Xie siécle, sur le modéle de l’église du Saint-Sépulcre 
de Jérusalem. Cette cathédrale, plusieurs fois incendiée, 
de 1057 & 1133, fut réparée et agrandie de 1134 4 1243, 
grace surtout aux soins des évéques Berndt et Csida, et 
conserve encore des parties de I’édifice datant de l’évéque 
Mainwerck,” 


Veuillez, je vous prie, tenir ’exemplaire qui 
accompagne cette lettre 4 la disposition de 
Mr. Brewer, en remerciement de la liste des prin- 
cipales églises rondes ou polygonales d’ Allemagne 
qu’il indique, et dont je ferai mon profit pour 
le compliment de mon travail. 

En vous présentant, Monsieur et trés-honoré 
Confrére, tous les affectueux respects de votre 
tout dévoué, Ca. Lucas, 








A TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR GLASGOW. 


THE proposal to found a Technical College in 
Glasgow has originated in the belief that no city 
in the empire stands more in need of such an 
institution, or will derive from it greater and 
more immediate benefits. 

The object of the promoters is. to provide such 
a system of technical education as shall embrace 
scientific instruction in the theory, and as far as 
possible in the practice, of the various great in- 
dustries of the city, so that the manufacturers, 
managers, and overlookers by whom such indus- 
tries are conducted may be thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of science upon which they 
are /° 
It is proposed that the Technical College of 
Glasgow shall be in unison with Anderson’s 
University, the Mechanics’ Institution, and the 
School of Art and Haldane Academy,—institu- 
tions which already embrace instruction in 
branches bearing upon technical education. 

The promoters of the college aim at ultimately 
raising a sum of at least 50,0001. to carry into 
effect the proposed object. This fund to be 
applied as follows :— 

1. In providing lecture-rooms, class-rooms, 





and suitable accommodation for apparatus and 
illustrative material. 

2. In payment of lecturers and teachers. 

3. In purchasing mechanical and chemical 
apparatus, models, drawings, specimens of in- 
dustrial art, and natural products applicable to 
manufactures. 

4, In meeting the general expense of main. 
tenance and management. 

We observe the names of three architects 
amongst the committee of promoters,—Mr. John 
Honeyman, Mr. Alex. Thomson, and Bailie Salmon. 
The Lord Provost and several members of Par- 
liament are among the number. In short, those 
who have taken the subject up are men of the 
highest standing in Glasgow in connexion with 
the various industries to be benefited, and the 
scheme, we are glad to understand, has every 
prospect of being successfully carried out. 








THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT IN 
LONDON. 


Srr,—I trust you will not think it-out of place to review 
in a brief manner the agitation of the nine-hours ques- 
tion between the masons and the master builders of 
London, which up to the present time has been conducted 
very quietly and almost privately. 

In the first place, it be as well to state that at the 
request of the employers we commenced working the nine 
hours for the three winter months, commencing on the 
9th of November and ending on the 14th of February, in 
the winter of 1866 and 1867, being a reduction in wages of 
3s. 8d. per week, That system has been continued, with 
great advantage to both ies, up to the present time, 
when the masons thought that the system might safely 
and advantageously be adopted throughout the year, 
seeing that it was becoming a general thing in all branches 
of industry. They met together last November, and 
agreed to present a memorial to the employers on the 1st 
of January, 1872, giving them notice that we wished to 
continue the nine hours from the 14th of February of the 
present year; also asking for an advance of one penny 
per hour, to commence on the Ist of July, 1872, being six 
months’ notice for the advance of wages, if it might be so- 

but in reality it would be the same total (as near 
as our coinage will admit of ) for the 51 hours as it is now 
for the 56}. 

Well, sir, after the notice was sent in, correspondence 
and interviews took place between the masons’ committee 
and Mr. Piper, the secretary of the Master Builders’ 
Association; and ultimately the pee a issued @ 
circular to the masons, declining to concede the terms of 
our Memorial, stating for their reasons that it would cause 
public dissatisfaction and great inconvenience. On the 
receipt of that we held another meeting; and, to avoid 
a strike, the committee were instructed to write to the 
Builders’ Association, respectfully requesting them to 
receive a deputation from our body, believing it would 
lead to an amicable settlement of the question in dispute. 
The request was granted, and the 19th of February 
appointed for the meeting ; when, to our great disappoint- 
ment, the employers’ committee was not in a to 
dispose of the question, but only to hear what we had to 
say for our cause, which they listened to with great 
respect and courtesy, and advised us to ask their Associa~ 
tion to appoint a committee with power to make arrange- 
ments for finally settling the question; and from the 
general expressions and tone of their remarks, we had 
reason to hope that we were near a peaceful solution of 
our difficulty; but we were mistaken, for after we 
sent in the request for them to appoint an authoritative 
committee, and waiting a fortnight for an answer, they 
wrote, saying they saw no reason to depart from the 
terms of their Circular, referred to above, So, after leading. 
us to believe they were pacifically inclined, they turn 
round with a blank refusal for further negotiations. 
Whether they have acted wisely or unwisely remains to 
be seen, When our time comes we shall be prepared to 
act upon experience, My object in wating is letter is 
to clear ourselves from the charges so frequently and. 
freely made against us of being hasty and dictatorial. Let 
the readers of this draw their own moral from the above 
facts, R. Scorr, Stonemason, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Oxford.—A meeting of masters and a deputa- 
tion from the men engaged in the building 
trade, now on strike at Oxford, has led to a 
satisfactory arrangement, to the effect that 
564 hours shall constitute a week’s work, to com- 
mence on the Ist of April, and that on and 
after the lst of November 54 hours shall be 
sufficient. 

Keswick.—The masons and wallers in Keswick 
are still out on strike. The terms they demand 
are 3s. per week advance during the summer 
months, which would raise their present rate of 
wages from 24s. to 27s. per week. The labourers 
employed in the building trade also demand that 
their wages be advanced from 18s. to 20s. per 
week during the same period, the old rate to be 
paid in winter as hitherto. 

Penzance.—A large meeting of masons has 
been held to consider the best means of adopting 
the ning-hours movement without injury to the 
masters. The chairman invited the opinions of 
the audience (numbering over seventy), when 
the following resolutions were adopted, viz. :— 
“1st. That 54 hours constitute the week’s work, 
the men working 9} hours each day (except 
Saturdays), and on Saturdays working 6} hours, 
leaving work at oneo’clock. 2nd. To be paid by 
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the hour. 3rd. To receive 43d. per hour for 
eight months in the year, and to receive 5d. per 
hour during the remaining four months, which 
consist of short days, being only eight hours’ 
daylight. 4th. A deputation be selected, and 
requested to wait on the masters, to invite their 
consideration and approval of the same.’ The 
chairman said he sincerely hoped that the pre- 
sent harmony existing between masters and men 
would still continue; and he felt assured the 
masters (as on former occasions) would openly 
and fairly meet the deputation, and finally 
decide in favour of the men. 

Aber gavenny.— At a meeting of the employés 
in the building trade it was stated that the 
masters were agreeable to give the men 55 hours 
per week, but would not advance the wages. 
The men determined to strike. Six men were 
deputed to see the masters, with full authority 
to settle the question on the best possible terms. 
The whole body of masons, however, seceded, 
and said they would not again solicit the em- 
ployers for another interview upon the matter. 
The same evening the carpenters, joiners, plas- 
terers, &c., met together, when the deputation 
stated the masters would give the 54 hours and 
no more. It was then resolved that no work be 
commenced until the employers make a con- 
cession with respect to the wages, and the meet- 
ing separated with that understanding. Some of 
the master plasterers afterwards agreed to give 
their men 2s. advance, and the hours, which was 
accepted, and the men went towork. The body 
ef carpenters from one firm went in by having 
the 54 hours only. Another body of carpenters 
commenced work on having 2s. advance and the 
hours asked for. It was afterwards understood 
that the remainder of the carpenters and joiners, 
who stood out, were to be paid 5}d. per hour 
and receive the reduction of hours. They agreed 
to commence work on the following day. A 
meeting of the masons was held. A statement 
was made that some employers were agreeable 
to give the hours, and an advance of 3d. per day. 
One master was agreeable to give time and 
money to those men who were worth it. A pro- 
position was put to the meeting that the masons 
accept 3d. per day advance and go on to work. 
As an amendment, a speaker proposed that no 
work be commenced until they get the time and 
money asked for. Upon being put to the meet- 
ing, the amendment was carried unanimously. 
The masons placarded the town, warning those 
masons who might come to seek work not to 
accept it, as the men were on strike. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, HAGGERSTON. 


On Tuesday, the 5th inst., the new church of 
St. Stephen, Goldsmith’s-row, Haggerston, a 
densely-populated neighbourhood, where the 
want of adequate church accommodation, has 
been long felt, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of London. In plan, the church consists 
of anave of four bays, with north and south 
aisles, and apsidal chancel with aisles, that on 
the south side being used as a vestry, with an 
organ-chamber over. At the west end are two 
large two-light windows, surmounted by a cir- 
cular window, and over the nave arcade on the 
north and south sides is a clearstory with two- 
light windows. At the east end of the chancel 
is a three-light trefoil-headed window in the 
centre bay, and single-light windows, also trefoil- 
headed, in the sides of the apse, all of which will 
hereafter be filled with stained glass. The ceil- 
ing of the nave is boarded under the rafters, that 
of the chancel being divided into rectangular 
panels filled with gilt stars on a blue ground. 
In the ceiling of the sanctuary, the martyr’s 
crown and palm, in honour of the patron saint, 
are introduced; over the junction of the nave 
and chancel is an octagonal bell-cot of oak. At 
the west end of the nave stands the font, of suffi- 
cient size to admit of immersion, the octagonal 
bowl of which is of Caen stone, and is supported 
by a red Mansfield centre shaft, and four smaller 
angle shafts with moulded capitals and bases. 
In the panels on the “cardinal” faces of the 
bowl are introduced the sacred monogram, twice 
repeated, the Cross, and the Holy Dove. 

The seats in the nave are of deal, stained and 
varnished, with open backs and solid ends. The 
chancel is elevated six steps above the floor of 
the nave, the table being raised on two addi- 
tional steps. On the north side of the chancel 
is an open parclose of oak, separating the chancel 
from the aisle, and in the corresponding arch on 
the south side will be the organ. On the north 
side of the sanctuary is a credence-table, oppo- 


and piscina. Above the altar is a re-table, over 
which is the reredos, in three compartments, the 
centre containing a large cross in statuary 
marble, on a diapered and gilt background. 

The church is constructed of brick through- 
out, with coloured bands. It has been erected 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, 
of Mr. Francis .T. Dollman; Messrs. Dove, 
Brothers, being the contractors. 

The building will accommodate 600 worship- 
pers, and the cost will amount to about 5,000l., 
a great part of which has been bestowed by one 
or two munificent contributors. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of Building in Stockport.—An inquest has 
been held on the body of one of four men injured 
by the fall of an old buildiug in the mill-yard 
of Mr. Dickie. A bricklayer, living in Heaton 
Norris, said deceased and others had been pulling 
down the walls of an old mill, under the direction 
of Chas. Hadfield, plumber and glazier. He was 
a practical man for that purpose. They had the 
roof off, and had got down a part of two of the 
upper stories. Witness was bricklaying at the 
boiler-house underneath. The wall which they 
pushed over was 10 ft. high by 13 ft. long, and 
built against the principal building that fell. 
There were two iron beams running over the 
round columns, but were without a tie, and 
when the wall was knocked down it soshook the 
building that it drew out the untied beams; the 
wall gave way. and the bricks fell upon the 
deceased, who was dressing the old bricks 
below. There was no contract work; all 
was day-work, both with bricklayers and 
labourers. Samuel Gaskell, manager, attributed 
the accident to the absence of any ties to the 
ends of the beams. The moment the old wall 
was removed, the building to which it was 
attached of course fell. Every precaution was 
used on the occasion. The jury decided that 
the cause of death was purely an accident. 

Fall of a House in Dublin.—A house situated 
in Werburgh-street, Dublin, has fallen, the 
entire back part of the building coming down 
with a crash, leaving only the front wall stand- 
ing. The police immediately took precautions 
to stop the traffic in the street, which is in a 
dilapidated state. Efforts were also made to get 
out the inmates, and, with the aid of the fire 
brigade, this was accomplished. One woman 
was insensible, and had to be sent to the hospital. 
Another was severely hurt, and a third only 
saved herself by clinging to the rafters until help 
arrived. 








DISASTROUS FALL OF HOUSES IN 
CHELSEA. 


On Tuesday last, Dr. Diplock, the coroner for 
West Middlesex, resumed, at the Chelsea Work- 
house, an investigation respecting the death of 
Charles Free, aged sixteen years, who lost his 
life through the fall of two houses, 163 and 165, 
Marlborough-road, Chelsea. 

Mr. G. Lewis, solicitor, appeared for Mr. Hill, 
contractor, who at the time of the fatal occur- 
rence was engaged in making the two houses 
into one by removing the party-wall and putting 
up a new brestsummer; Mr. Roberts, of Gray’s 
Inn, represented Mr. Watts, the landlord; and 
Mr. Newman watched the proceedings for Mr. 
Jones, a linendraper, who was the tenant of the 
fallen houses. 


Mr. Walter J. Hill deposed that he was the son of Mr. 
Hill, the contractor. The fronts of both houses were taken 
out, and a new brestsummer had been put in, in order to 
support the upper part of the houses. The brestsummer 
was 30 ft. in length. In the front of the house and under- 
neath the party wall there was an iron colnmn, 4 in, in 
diameter. Witness did not know when the shoring of the 
houses had been taken down. The column rested on a 
wall, and neither the column nor the wall beneath had 
been erected by Mr. Hill. When the houses fell men 
were nailing down a new shop flooring, and the party wall 
and brestsummer came down; the column went through 
the flooring, and witness and the men had just time to 
run out into the street before both houses fell. He would 
swear that he did not remove the struts supporting the 
houses before they fell 

Mr. Sancton Wood, the district surveyor, said that on 
the 10th of February he received notice in accordance 
with the Building Act, that it was the intention of Mr. 
Jones to alter his shop-fronts. The notice did not state 
that the party-wall was to be removed. He then visited 
the premises, and he found that nothing had been done. 
He afterwards went to the houses several times, until at 
last he saw that a scaffolding had been erected in front of 
the shops, and they were covered with blankets, table- 
cloths, advertising placards, and, in fact, the greater part 
of the stock-in-trade of Mr. Jones. Witness then said to 
Mr. Jones, ‘‘ When are you really going to build?” and 
Mr. Jones replied, ‘‘ This is rather a good arrangement at 


he never did so, and witness theref ore only saw the house 
after they had fallen, and he then examined the basement 
walls of the houses. They were the worst walls that 
witness had ever seen in his life. He was aware that such 
walls existed in the neighbourhood. The bricks of the 
walls were bad, and the mortar was merely roadscrapings, 
The houses fell through the giving way of the column. 

Mr. T. Spradbury, builder, said that he had examined 
the fallen houses, and he believed that the catastrophe had 
been caused by the rottenness of the walls. Piles, 

Other similar evidence having been given, the inquiry 
was adjourned till, this, Friday, 22nd. 


We must compliment the coroner on the care 
and acuteness shown by him in the inquiry, and 
would suggest that he should obtain the opinion 
of a professional man unconnected with the 
work. 








UNSAFE LANDINGS. 


At a meeting of the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Vestry, 
a letter was read from Mr. Gouldsmith, of Pont-street, on 
behalf of Col. Hamilton, of 118, Eaton-square, complain- 
ing of the unsafe condition of his landing, and announcing 
that he will not hold himself liable for any accident that 
may occur, <A proposal was made to have the case settled 
by the magistrate, but Col. Scott said he hoped this course 
would not be adopted. A legal opinion—that of Mr. 
Thrupp—had recently been taken, which was against the 
Vestry. He understood that other parishes had been legally 
advised to repair such landings. Mr. Mitchell said the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, repaired the land- 
ings where necessary, and lately Chelsea did the same in 
Cadogan-street, near the Catholic cemetery. If a poor 
parish like Chelsea could repair landings, amis J a rich 
parish like St. George’s might do it. He would suggest 
that the letter be referred to the Vestry, which course was 
adopted. 








CHORLEY TOWNHALL COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I would take it kind if you can learn for me the 
decision arrived at in this competition. 

The drawings were sent in on the lst February, and no 
notice has been taken of them further than that they were 
to be exhibited to the public some three weeks ago. 

If any of your correspondents can inform me, through 
your columns, of the results of the committee’s delibera- 
tions, it would interest not a few who competed. 

A CoMPETITOR, 








MARBLES FOR THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Sr1r,—I wish to call your attention to a large contrac 
for marble-work about being put up in the Nationa 
Gallery. The specification names Belgianmarble. Isen 
estimates to some London marble masons, who are my 
customers ; but it appears Irish black marble will not be 
accepted (though equally good). Green marble is also 
required. There is no green marble in Belgium: the 
very finest is raised in Ireland. Is it not worth considering 
whether foreign marble should be used for a national 
building when better marble of the colours required can 
be had at home, and cheaper ? ALEX, COLLES. 

Kilkenny. 








“LEAKY SEWERS.” 


969? 


Tne vagueness of “‘ Q. E. D.’s” answerto my letter on this 
subject in the Builder of Feb, 24th, being probably pro- 
duced by a fault of mine in not supplying sufficient data, 
I wish if possible to afford same. 

The bricks used were ‘‘ hard brimstone lumps,” laid in 
Portland cement, one to one, the sewer being on an 
average below the water level of the land about one- 
quarter of its diameter. There are only four junctions 
prepared for future connexions, being say one every ten 
chains, which have been made practically water-tight, 

If any of your readers have tested the average leakage 
in a 2 ft. sewer of 4} in. brickwork due to percolation in 
different descriptions of soil, and will give me the benefit 
of their experience, I shall be much obliged, as a local 
question of some importance has arisen on this subject. 

BA 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held on Wednesday, the 13th instant, at the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; the chair being occupied by Mr. George 
Mair, F.S.A., in the unavoidable absence of the 
president, Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

Amongst the members present were Messrs. 
C. C. Nelson, D. Mocatta, F.S.A.,William Moseley, 
Thomas Cundy, Wyatt Papworth, J. Goldicutt 
Turner. 

The Report laid before the meeting, and which 
the chairman read, showed that,— 

‘The net increase in the number of subscribers to the 

funds of the Society, after deducting deaths and retire- 
ments, is twelve; the donations have exceeded the amount 
of the preceding year by 38/. 3s. ; and the balance now in 
hand has increased by 22/. 11s. 8d. During the past year 
seventeen cases have been relieved: of that number thir- 
teen were widows,” 
The report drew attention to the circumstance 
that out of over 500 members of the Institute, 
only about 160 have as yet enrolled their names 
on the list of this Society. 

The chairman having moved the adoption of 
the report, 

Mr. D. Mocatta, in seconding it, said he wished to bring 


the fact before the meeting, the Royal Institute, and the 
profession, that during the past year the council had felt 
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give 101. average to each, a gift, he considered, too paltry 
and insignificant, when it was borne in mind the class of 
ersons who sought aid. He hoped the appeals of the 
Bociety would not bein vain, 

Mr. C. C. Nelson said, speaking as a member of the 
council, he could assure the profession that if they knew 
the number of most deserving and distressing cases that 
came up for relief, he was certain more funds would be 
forthcoming. - ; 

Mr. William Moseley wished it known that neither was 
the amount of subscription fixed at 1 guinea nor was it only 
members of the profession who were eligible to become 
subscribers; and that all subscribers of 1 guinea could 
recommend applicants, 

Mr. John Turner, the honorary secretary, called atten- 
tion to the fact that whilst many members of the profes- 
sion subscribed to the Builders’ Benevolent Society, but 
few of that calling were subscribers to this, 

The report was then adopted nem. con. 

The treasurer’s, Sir William Tite’s, account, as audited 
by Messrs. Charles Fowler and Henry Jarvis, was then 
discussed, from which it appeared that the gross receipts 
for the year amounted to 3881. 8s. 4d.; gross payments, 
3171. 10s, 4d.; balance carried to next account, 70. 18s. ; 
that out of the payments, 627. 15s. 6d. had been 
invested, and that the gifts to applicants were 163/.; the 
stock now standing in the Society’s name amounts to 
1,664, 11s. 11d. : 

Mr. John Turner then announced some donations just 
reeeived, which were :—Sir M. D. Wyatt, 52.; R. L. 
Roumieu, 5/,; J. L. Phené, 5l.; George J. J. Mair, 52. ; 
John Turner, 5/. He also read a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Hakewill, stating it to be the intention of himself and his 
brother hereafter to double their subscriptions. 

After the formal business had been transacted, the 
meeting was closed by a well-deserved vote of thanks to 
the chairman, 








CONDITION OF NEWLYN, NEAR 
PENZANCE. 


In September, 1870, we directed attention to 
the sanitary condition of this place. The 
authorities did make a feeble effort, and as 
imbecile as feeble, to reform matters. It will 
be remembered that, for one thing, the local 
county magistrates tried to make a scapegoat of 
the county surveyor, and failed contemptibly. 

And now the condition of the place may be 
gathered from the following, taken from the 
Cornish Telegraph :— 


** WHEN WILL SUCH A STATE OF THINGS BE REMEDIED ? 
In the course of an inquiry, at the last Penzance County 
Court, on the liability of parties to keep a drain repaired 
at Newlyn, it came out that the drainage of seven or eight 
houses in Factory-row emptied into a main sewer, which 
runs through the garden of the Navy Inn. This sewer is 
open in the garden, and passes by the mouth of a well, 
from which it is only divided by a kerbstone! Then it 
om under the Navy Inn. The present owner of the 

rain, who, with his predecessors, has had to keep it in 
repair for the houses in the rear of his premises, said 
there had been two cases of fever in the house and two 
deaths. In the winter, with plenty of water, the drain 
under the house was tolerably clear, but in the summer it 
was foul and most offensive. The judge ascertained from 
one witness that there are only five privies in all Newlyn, 
and from another there are certainly not ten! The Judge: 
And this is the state of Newlyn in 1872; a state of things 
which might have been expected 400 years ago, but is 
almost incredible now, except for the evidence of one’s 
own senses, if he happens to visit Newlyn and—comes out 
of it again alive?” 

It will thus be seen that our report on the 
place, shocking as it was, was far within the real 
facts. At the time we were of opinion that the 
report of the Government inspector was far too 
complaisant to be of any use: we are sorry our 
opinion receives such powerful confirmation. 

Pro. 








METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 


A commiTrEE of Lords and Commons has been 
appointed to inquire whether it is desirable or 
not that any additional tramways should be laid 
within the metropolitan area; what should be 
the limits of the metropolitan area in respect to 
tramways; under what authority the construc- 
tion and working of metropolitan tramways 
should be placed ; and along’what lines of streets, 
if any, the tramways shall be allowed to be con- 
structed, and under what restrictions. 

The Committee will meet to hear evidence on 
the 15th of April, after the Easter holidays. 








aiscellanen. 


The Snow.—The metropolis was visited on 
Thursday with a heavy fall of snow, com- 
mencing about twelve o’clock andj continuing 
for some hours. About two o’clock the scene 
was most picturesque. Scarcely a breath of 
wind disturbed the steady, graceful dance of the 
white aérial deposits. The trees in the parks 
and squares were lovely to behold. The 
romantic scenery and vista were mostjextraordi- 
nary. No artist on his travels could have failed 
to observe the beautiful subjects which Nature 
in such a short time had presented, and which, 
even to the least-tutored mind, had a most 





of the approaching University Boat Race, atten- 
tion is again drawn to the condition of Hammer- 
smith Bridge, and the proprietors of that struc- 
ture are entreated to employ an engineer, in 
order to report whether it can safely carry the 
weight which will be imposed upon it. 


The Tramways in South London.—The 
London Tramways Company are endeavouring to 
extend their system in South London. At the 
present time their trams run over 16} miles. 
They run from Westminster Bridge to Brixton 
and Camberwell ; also from Westminster Bridge, 
through Camberwell and New Cross to East 
Greenwich. They run also from Blackfriars 
Bridge to Brixton, and from the same terminus 
to Greenwich. The Company are about to apply 
to Parliament for leave to open some additional 
lines, including lines from the Horns, Kenning- 
ton, to St. George’s Church, Borough; from 
Westminster Bridge to Whitehall-place; from 
the Obelisk, St. George’s-circus, over Waterloo 
Bridge, to the Strand; and Victoria-street, 
Westminster, to the Abbey. The company ap- 
pear to be doing a considerable amount of busi- 
ness on their existing lines in South London, 
their receipts during the last four months of 
1871 amounting to 24,7091. 2s. 5d. 


The Health of London.—The periodical 
titled “ Labour and Unity,” thus urges a point 
before now pressed by us:—“ We contend, 
the health of London can only be known, and 
thereby only attainable, by returns of sickness 
instead of the mortality it now gives us ; because 
the only value to be relied on must be by the 
medical staff themselves. To the Ancient Order 
of Foresters and the Society of Odd-Fellows we 
can only look for information in this particular. 
These useful institutions record their rate of 
sickness per day per member, and from such 
information is compiled that valuable detail which 
may be called the true record of health. The 
readiness with which this information is obtained 
is as simple as it is effective, and if it can be so 
successful on the 700,000 to 800,000 members of 
these institutions it can be made also as available 
for the community.” 


Society of Arts Window for St. Paul’s.— 
It has been suggested that the Society of Arts 
should provide a memorial of Thanksgiving Day 
in the form of a painted window, to be set up in 
the cathedral, thus helping at the same time to 
complete the decoration of the interior of that 
edifice. A fund for this purpose is being raised 
among the members by subscription, each mem- 
ber of the Society being at liberty to subscribe 
5s. for himself, and the like sum for each 
member of his family. It is to be hoped that 
British glass-painters will be employed. 


Discovery of Roman Remains in Glou- 
cester.—Some interesting Roman remains have 
been brought to light on the premises of Mr. 
Rumsey, of Southgate-street. An excavation 
had to be made in the cellar, and at a depth of 
about 10 ft. from the surface of the footway, the 
workmen came upon the border of a tesselated 
pavement. The tessere are of white and black, 
first in bands, and next worked in a design like 
that of a carpenter’s square. The floor is in 
excellent preservation. The pavement is laid 
parallel to the street as it now exists. 


Asphalte Pavements.—A new experiment, 
writes the Mining and Commercial Times, is 
about to be tried in the method of asphalting 
roads. The Patent British Asphalte Company 
have contracted with the streets Commissioners 
to lay its asphalte over the existing granite cubes 
in King William-street, City, so as to save the 
expense of removing the existing road-pavements, 
and insure a firm foundation for the asphalte 
covering. 


Art-Union of London.—An advertisement 
in our present issue announces the approach of 
the last day for subscribing. It will be noticed 
that the first prize in the distribution will be a 
life-size marble statue, ‘The Wood Nymph,” for 
which the sculptor, Mr. Birch, was awarded a 
premium of 6001. by this society, the result of a 
competition, when fifteen artists exhibited. The 
set of prints relating to the sea and coast 
scenery, from the works of David Cox, Copley 
Fielding, and Samuel Prout, given to each sub- 
scriber, are worth more than the guinea sub- 
scribed. Such is the result of co-operation. 


State of Hammersmith Bridge.—In view 


Mr. Henry Ashton, Architect.—The death 


The Art Schools at University College, 
London.—-The following is an extract froma 
private letter written by a lady now studying 
in the Art Schools of University College, which 
have recently been opened to students of both 
sexes :— Since Christmas I have been working 
hard every day in the Art Schools, which have 
lately been opened under EK. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
I think male art students must be more amiable 
than medical students, for the utmost harmony 
prevails in our classes. We work together in 
the antique room, and three days a week from a 
half-draped live model ; the other three days the 
male students have a nude model in one room, 
and the ladies a draped one in another. The 
mixed classes are by far the most orderly and 
hard-working. A few outsiders have made a 
feeble protest on the score of propriety, but I 
do not think they will be attended to, while the 
present arrangement answers so well. There 
are about eighty students, rather more than half 
women. The schools are open every day from 
half-past nine to five. Mr. Poynter visits each 
class about three times a week, and there is also 
an assistant master, who looks round now and 
then, and gives advice to the less advanced 
pupils. The rest of the time we are left to our- 
selves. A few of the students complain, but by 
far the greater part see that it is only by their 
own hard work that they can expect to improve, 
and that if their studies are rightly directed, it 
is all they need.” 


The Thames Embankment Question.—At 
the last meeting of the Board of Works the Par- 
liamentary Committee submitted a report setting 
forth that they had considered the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, empowering the Board 
to purchase the land on the Thames Embank- 
ment for the sum of 40,0001., or a sum to be 
ascertained by arbitration, and they had come 
to the conclusion that the Board would not be 
justified in paying 40,0001. for the land in ques- 
tion. With regard to the offer of arbitration, 
the committee thought the Board ought not to 
accept it, believing that the course recommended 
by the select committee of the House of Com. 
mons presented an equitable basis for an arrange- 
ment. The committee were of opinion that the 
Board might either pay an annual rental for the 
ground calculated on the basis suggested by the 
select committee ; or, if it were preferred, pay 
the capitalised value of the rental, and thus 
become absolute owners of the ground. After 
some discussion the report was adopted. 


The Society of Accountants in England. 
This Association has grown, and now numbers 
more than a hundred members of the profes- 
sion, established in every part of the kingdom, 
Since the inaugural meeting, held at the Cannon. 
street Hotel, on the 11thof January, the council 
have framed a series of rules and regulations. 
The aim of the society is to promote the com- 
plete acquisition of those branches of knowledge 
which are essential to the practice of an account- 
ant, to decide upon questions of professional 
usage or courtesy, to advance generally the 
efficiency and character of members of the 
profession, and so to guard those public interests 
which are now annually committed to the skill 
and honour of the accountant. 


The Westminster Testimonial at Chester. 
At the Town-hall, Chester, on Saturday, a full- 
length life-size portrait of the Marquis of West- 
minster was presented by the citizens to the 
Marchioness on the occasion of his lordship suc- 
ceeding to the estate and title, and in recogni- 
tion of the connexion which, for upwards of 
twenty years, has subsisted between the city 
and his lordship, as its representative in Parlia- 
ment. The work is by Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A., who 
has painted his lordship in hunting costume, and 
about to leave Eaton-hall and mount for the 
chase. 


State of St. Silas’s Church, Bristol.—The 
Church of St. Silas, Bristol, has been gradually 
sinking ever since its erection, four years ago, at 
a cost of between 5,0001. and 6,000/. The build. 
ing is now broken right across, and rendered 
quite dangerous. Practical engineers recommend 
that the church be pulled down, and rebuilt on a 


Wilts Standard. 
Portland Drainage Competition. — We 


have received a letter on this subject, from 
Messrs. Glennie & Coke (authors of the plans 
marked, ‘‘ Thorough ”’), but too late for our pre- 








delightful aspect. 


of this gentleman, in his 71st year, is announced, 





sent issue, 


better foundation, at a cost of from 1,5001. to . 
2,0001. ; and this will probably have to be done.— 
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The Purchase of Railways by the State. 
At the Inventors’ Institute, St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, on Tuesday night last, Mr. 
Raphael Brandon read a paper in which he advo- 
cated the Government management of railways. 
Glancing first at the difficulty of enlisting the public 
ear in favour of any new project, of which he 
adduced a succession of illustrations drawn from 
the history of inventions, of legislation, and of 
great undertakings within the past half-century, 
he argued that railways having become in the 
present day the great highways of the country, 
ought, as the king’s highway was in the past, to 
be under the control and management of the 
State. It was indisputably detrimental to the 
interests of the nation that they should remain 
subject to the caprice of the different localities 
which they traverse, or to the tender mercies of 
companies formed purely for purposes of specu- 
lation. The transfer, he endeavoured to show, 
would involve no money payment, but simply a 
guarantee (which would not be difficult with the 
Government) with regard to punctual payment 
of dividend upon shares. In fact, it would give 
rise to a new Government stock much more 
saleable than railway shares as now constituted 
and dealt with. After discharging dividends, 
any surplus profit he proposed to apply to the 
general improvement of the railway system by 
providing sleeping and refreshment carriages, 
and other through traffic comforts and conveni- 
ences, and especially to providing separate sets 
of rails for goods traffic as distinct from 
passenger traffic. 

Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday evening, the 14th 
inst., a lecture was delivered before the members 
of this society, “On the Literature of Letter- 
writing,” by Mr. T. R. 8. Temple, M.A., Cantab. 
The chair was occupied by Dr. Doran. After 
giving the early history of letter-writing, the 
lecturer traced its gradual development from 
the first faint glimmerings of a good epistolary 
style in England down to the times of Pope, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Steele, Lord 
Lyttelton, Walpole, and Dr. Johnson. Among 
later writers, Sir William Jones, Burke, and 
Cowper, were to be commended. Owing to the 
cautious and practical business-like habits of our 
countrymen there do not exist an overand above 
number of love-letters. Modern authors were 
careless in the matter, in consequence of which 
their letters generally sank below, rather than 
rose above, the level of the best colloquial dis- 
course. Scott, Burns, Campbell, Lord Byron, and 
Southey often were quoted as examples to the 
contrary, perhaps without much ground, although 
they possessed some qualities necessary to a 

epistolary style. A discussion, opened by 

r. Doran, who made, as usual, some very 
interesting remarks, followed, in which also 
Dr. Altschul, Mrs. Lucy Newbery, Messrs. Gilks, 
Passmore Edwards, and others took part. 


Ventilation and Purification in Fac- 
tories. — M. Charles de Frécinet, mining 
engineer, was charged by the late Imperial 
French Government with a commission to visit 
the most important factories and workshops in 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium, and 
to report on the means adopted to prevent the ill 
effects of the various deleterious agencies on the 
health of the operatives. The results of this 
investigation were printed in four large volumes, 
and the Journal of the Society of Arts for the 
15th inst. notes a few of the observations of M. 
de Frécinet, and especially of those which refer 
to foreign countries. In respect to our own 
country, we regret to observe, M. de Frécinet 
says; — “In England, the manufacturers, 
forming a part of the Government, and not 

ing any censure, neglect to apply in their 
works the preventive systems adopted else- 
where.” Were this true, it would be one of the 
most serious statements that were ever made 
against a nation or a Government; but M. de 
Frécinet is able to find “some exceptions.” The 
value of M. de Frécinet’s work lies, however, in 
his accounts of what has been done on the Con- 
tinent, and these deserve serious study. 


Bankruptcy of a “Clerical Builder.”—In 


the London Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, 


the case of the Rev. Henry Marchmont came on 


* for hearing. This was an adjourned sitting for 


public examination. The bankrupt, a clerk in 
holy orders, was described as of 29, Colville. 
square, Notting-hill, builder. It appeared that 
he had engaged in extensive building specula- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Kensington Park, 
besides officiating as a cle an. The judge 
adjourned the sitting until the 12th of June. 





The East Window in Windermere 
Parish Chtrch.—<A paper, by Mr. Frederick 
Clowes, on the characteristics of this well-known 
window, has been read by the Rev. Canon Stock, 
at the Bowness Penny Readings. Mr. Clowes 
explained that being neither an artist nor an 
antiquary, he had collected together some of 
the views of the best artists and antiquaries 
who had studied the window, and gave the result 
Before the old window was taken down, he 
stated, the responsibility of the treatment of it 
was felt by the church restoration committee to 
be a very serious one, and he was able to con- 
sult on their behalf Mr. ©. Knight Watson, 
secretary of the Antiquarian Society. It was a 
fortunate circumstance that this gentleman, 
being the grandson of the late Bishop Watson 
(who was buried at the east end of the church), 
and feeling strongly the association of his 
family with the old edifice, felt a great interest 
in the subject of the window. He at once took 
it up, and by his advice the work was intrusted 
to Mr. Henry Hughes, who has done, under the 
auspices of the Antiquarian Society, some im- 
portant restorations of old windows. 


Kimberley v. Dick.—In the Rolls Court, 


Chancery-lane, on the 7th inst., this case, which hill 


was partially decided in November last, again 
turns up. It was directed, amongst other things, 
that the plaintiff should make out his claims for 
extra work, and accordingly he, with two sur- 
veyors from London and his foreman, went to 
Ireland about a fortnight ago for that purpose, but 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. Dick’s agent, refused them access 
to the premises, and locked up the rooms. Ac- 
cordingly an application was made to the Master 
of the Rolls for an order to enter the premises 
for the above purpose, and some discussion has 
just taken place on the subject, in the course of 
which the Master of the Rolls has expressed his 
opinion that access must be had, with as little 
inconvenience to Mr. Dick as can be, but that it 
does not seem to be possible to do it by sections 
as suggested. The case, however, was adjourned 
without any explicit order having been given. 
The judge signified that the costs of the futile 
visit to Ireland should be paid by Mr. Dick.’ 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The usual fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 13th inst., in the hall, No. 5, 
St. Andrew-square, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
president, in the chair. The minutes of last 
meeting were read and approved, after which a 
paper was read by Mr. J. D. Marshall, jeweller, 
entitled ‘‘The Origin of the Forms of Classic 
Ornamentation.” He traced the forms used in 
Greek architectural ornamentation to an Assyrian 
and Egyptian origin. In their first use it is 
probable they had a symbolic and religious 
meaning, but when adopted by the Greeks they 
became mere instruments of decoration, and in 
their hands assumed a peculiar elegance and 
beauty. The paper elicited considerable dis- 
cussion, and at the close a vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Marshall. 


Proposed Brighton New Parochial 
Church.—A proposal for building a new church 
on Albion-hill is before the town. The edifice is 
to be known as the Charch of St. Barnabas, and 
will be adjacent to the Home for Female Peni- 
tents. The site of the church is described as 
suited for the purpose. The committee are de- 
sirous that provision should be made at once for 
all the machinery which will be required for the 
proper and efficient working of an independent 
parish. Contributions are therefore being re- 
quested for the following objects :—1. The site, 
which can be purchased from the trustees of the 
Home for the sum of 9501., which has been cer- 
tified by a competent surveyor to be a fair and 
reasonable price. 2. The church. 3. The par- 
sonage. 4. An endowment. It is thought that 
these objects cannot be accomplished for less 
than 10,0001. 


Durham Courts of Justice.—Judge Mellor, 
in charging the jury at Durham Spring Assizes 
the other day, said,—‘‘ Let me congratulate you 
on the reconstruction of your Courts of Justice. 
This is the first time I have had the honour of 
presiding in this court since it has been re- 
constructed, and, as far as I can observe, it is 
highly creditable not only to the county, asa 
temple of justice, but to the architect and those 
persons who superintended the arrangement. 
Of course there are minor details on which it is 
impossible to pronounce an opinion until the 
business of the court has proceeded. You have 
now one of the best-arranged courts which it has 
been my lot to witness.” 





TENDERS 


For completing two houses at Silverdale, Sydenham, for 
Mr, J. A. Bartrum :— 
Beek. n0css 
Rackett .... 
Slatford °.... wdée 
WORN, aes caseedccarcoysccPipaccossoeameegs 








For building new chapel, at Barnet. Mr. T. 
architect :— 


eee BOR oo scccssvsecsesscsces £3,620 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. .......00.ce00 3,550 
RIN st icinecasscedtaVekedetaceoarse 3,525 
(ERR RE 500 
Dove, Brothers......... 
Scrivener & White ... 
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For ae and alterations to the Regent’s Canal Iron 
works, 7 Wharf-road, New North-road, Hoxton, for 
the Henri Rifled Barrel Company, Limited. Mr. H. A, 
Alexander, architect, Quantities by Mr. Henry Laxton ;— 


General House and 


Works, Offices, Total, 
Browne & Robinson...... £769... L315. weevee £1.084 
Potter & Ferrige ......... —~  gecene — —ceevee 1,080 
W.H.& J. Mansbridge 761 ...... 290 see.ee 1,051 
edad Ce ee 252 we 892 
BAXUE?P , ..vesvestewwnenaneve GT wie 205 coves « 7823 





For the completion of six houses at Berrige-road, Gipsy» 
ill, Mr. H. A, Alexander, architect :— 
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For house on the Magdalen Charity Estate, Hastings, 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, architects :— 


Bridgland (accepted) .. £1,300 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. F. K.—J. P. E—P.—J. F.—F. 8.—W. & Sons.—A. A.—W. 0.— 
R. H.—C.—F, E. T.—E. R.—S.—J. L.—A. H.—H. E. 1—J. Ba 
J. H.—0.—W. H. C.—J. D.—H. M. C.—G. B. (the statement as to the 
moving of houses is quite correct).—“ Mistress and Servant” (in type). 
“ Barrow ” (next week).—G._H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a$ 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

“ THE BUILDER,” for the week ending 
MARCH 30th, will be published at ELEVEN 
am. on THURSDAY, 28th. Advertisements for 
insertion in that Number must therefore reach the 
Ofice before THREE p.m, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 27th." 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr.] 











Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apv?.] 





Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ADVT-} 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


444, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Instituted 1837. 1 o'ta- Incorporated 1846. 


































THIRTY-SIXTH YHAR. 





Presivent. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
Wice-Presivents. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. | THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY. 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Counctl, 
#. E. ANTROBUS, ESQ. F.8.A. SIR THOS, GABRIEL, BART. SIR CHAS. NICHOLSON, BART. D.C.L. 
THE HON. ALFRED W, BAGOT. G. GODWIN, ESQ. F.R.S. F.8.A. J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. SOMERSET HERALD, 
HENRY BAKER, ESQ. PETER GRAHAM, ESQ. LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ. F.S,A. 
CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. THOS. GRISSELL, ESQ. F.8.A. GEORGE W. REID, ESQ. 
FRAS. BENNOCH, ESQ. F.S.A. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. SAMUEL SMILES, ESQ. 
SIR W. H. BODKIN, THE ASSISTANT JUDGE, CHARLES HILL, ESQ. F.S.A. WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. F.8.A, 
BDGAR A. BOWRING, ESQ. C.B, M.P. JAMES HOPGOOD, ESQ. SIR WALTER G. STIRLING, BART, F.R.G.S. 
ROBERT BROADWATER, ESQ. ROBERT HUDSON, ESQ. F.R.S. R. ZOUCH 8S. TROUGHTON, ESQ. 
J. W. BUTTERWORTH, ESQ. F.8.A. CHARLES J. LEAF, ESQ. PROFESSOR WESTMACOTT, R.A. F.E.S. F.G.S 
B. B. CABBELL, ESQ. F.R.S. JOHN MARTIN, ESQ. THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D. F.L.8. THEODORE MARTIN, ESQ. RALPH N. WORNUM, ESQ. 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, ESQ. CHARLES MAYHEW, ESQ. ROBERT G. WYLDE, ESQ. - 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON, THE RT. HON. WM. MONSELL, M.P. SIR M, DIGBY WYATT, F.8.A. 








Honorary Hecretarics. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F.S.A. 70, Gower-street. 
EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, Esq. F.S.A. 14, Kensington Palace-gardens. 
Assistant Secretary. 
THOMAS SIMONS WATSON, Esq. B.A. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE 30th MARCH, INSTANT. 





Fivery Subscriber of One Guinea will receive, besides a Chance of a Prize 
at the Annual Distribution in April, 


A SET OF IMPRESSIONS OF 


KIGHT PLATES OF COAST SCENERY, 


Engraved in the Line manner by E. P. BRANDARD, C. COUSEN, T. A. PRIOR, and 
A. WILLMORE, after Drawings by COX, FIELDING, and PROUT. 








THE PRIZES INCLUDE 


A MARBLE GROUP, THE WOOD-NYMPH, 


By C. B. BIRCH, for which he received a Premium or £600 from this Society ; 


THE RIGHT TO SELECT A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE 
PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 


BUSTS IN PORCELAIN OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE; 
BRONZH VASES AND TAZZAS, 
And other Works, all produced exclusively for the Society. 








ARTISTS’ PROOF COPIES OF THE PLATES, WITH FIVE CHANCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION, MAY BE HAD FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
INDIA PAPER LETTERED PROOFS, WITH TWO CHANCES, FOR TWO GUINEAS. 
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WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 
The following Works may now be had :— 
ELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. eh Sent 6s, 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 
“SELF HELP.” 12th Thousand. 6s. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 9th 


Edition. 8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ Lives of Engineers.” 21s. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRE. 
LAND. 4th Edition. 6s. 


v. 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


5th Thousand. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


{A NEW ALGEBRA BY BISHOP COLENSO AND 
HE REV. J. HUNTER, M.A. 
early ready, in 18mo. 


N INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA : con- 


taining the Chief Rules in the First Part of Colenso’s ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and fol- 
lowed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal ; 
and the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





one large quarto volume, cloth, price 30s. 


In 
RCHITECTURE, including the Arts of 


CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, STONE-MASONRY, ARCH, 
ROOF, JOINERY, &c. 
By ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 
Illustrated with nearly 60 Plates and 250 Wood Engravings. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK, 
London : LONGMANS. 


MISS BRADDON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
n 3 vols. at all Libraries. 


Roper ‘IN SLEIGH. 








Fcap. folio, cloth, 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. 


EGG’S NINE HOURS WAGES 


7 RECKONER, showing the wages due for every quarter of an 
hour, from one quarter to 108 hours, at rates from 3s. to 45s. per 


week, 
By WILLIAM A. STONE, Accountant. 
*,* Adapted for fortnightly as well as weekly payments. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


This day, 12mo. cloth boards, price 5s. (Postage 5d.) 


ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS : 


_ their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use ; compris- 
ing Drawing, Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical In. 
struments. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. Author of ‘‘ Practical Plane 
Geometry,” ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,” &c. Enlarged Edition, for the 
most part entirely rewritten. With numerous Woodcuts. 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


This day, Third Edition, revised and much enlarged, 12mo. cloth 
s, 5s. 6d. (Postage 5d.) 


TREATISE on the METALLURGY of 


IRON : containing Outlines of the History of [ron Manufac- 
ture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S. Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


ILAPIDATIONS. A Text Book in 


Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of ‘‘ Model Houses.” 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 




















HARLES SANDERS, Deceased.—Pur- 


/ suant toan Act of Parliament made and passed in the 22nd 
and 23rd years of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter 35, in- 
tituled “An Act to further Amend the Law of Property and to relieve 
Trustees,” notice is hereby given, that all CREDITORS and other 
persons having CLAIMS or DEMANDS upon or against the Estate of 
CHARLES SANDERS, late of 365, Euston-road, and of No. 28, Cam- 
bridge-gardens, Notting-hill, both in the county of Middlesex, 
Statuary, deceased (who died on the 10th day of February, 1872, at 
No. 28, Cambridge-gardens aforesaid, and whose will was proved in the 
principal Registry of Her Majesty's Court of Probate on the 22nd day 
of February, 1872, by Francis Rudall the younger, of the Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, in the county of Middlesex, Telegraphic Engineer, 
and William Forster the younger, of East Lenham Lodge, Cleveland- 
roal, Woodford, in the county of Essex, and of Philpot-lane in the 
City of London, Tea Merchant, the Executors in the said will named), 
are requested to SEND the PARTICULARS of such Claims and 
Demands to the said Executors, at the Office of their Solicitors, 
Messrs. TAYLOR, HOARE, & TAYLOR, of 28, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. on or before the 13th day of MAY next, and that 
after the last-mentioned day the said Executors will proceed to dis- 
tribute the assets of the said Charles Sanders amongst thefpersons 
entitled thereto, having regard only to the claims and demands of 
which they shall then have had notice, and will not be liable for the 
assets or any part thereof to any creditors or other persons of whose 
claims or demands they, the said Executors, shall not then have had 
notice.— Dated this Ist day of March, 1872. 

TAYLOR, HOARE, & TAYLOR, 
No, 28, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Solicitors for the said Executors, 


f | A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


ARTIST, Lincoln's-inn-fields Chambers, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Artistic Perspectives in outline or colour, competition working and 
detail drawings, designs from sketches or instructions, Highest 

f Moderate terms. Established nineteen years, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ESIGNS: PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner, Perspectives rapidly and effectively drawn and etched, 
or tinted. TERMS MODERATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 
No. 19, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 


T_ HOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 


TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the firm, thus 
ensuring accuracy and promptness. Plans and Drawings of every 
description — Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 

OND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


HAM 
R MACQUEEN, GRAINEK and 


MARBLER, 494, UPPER GEORGE-STREET, Bryanston- 
square, corner of Seymour-place, respectfully informs his customers 
= trade generally, that he has REMOVED to the above 

88. 


M® ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY 


__ (Assoc. Inst. C.E. ; Assoc, R.I.B.A.), 
CONSULTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 
ate pu Relig: anne E.C. 
prepares Calculations, Drawings, and Estimates, for 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF IRON CONSTRUCTION, 
PHILLIPS'S PATENT GIRDERS and FLOORING. 




















TQ ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman, seven 
years in the profession, and acquainted with Land Surveying, 
wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE in a well-established PRACTICE, in 
bo ge ar: Principals only treated with.—Address, 582, Office 
‘of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentlemen, who has 

had Architectural experience in the City, and who is a good 

perspective and general draughtsman and colourist, wishes to PUR- 

CHASE a SHARE in and Old-Established PRACTICE, or to obtain 

an ENGAGEMENT, with a prospect of fature Partnership or . 

Apply, af letter, to Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO, 21, Cannon- 
street, ° 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED, immediately, in an Architect's 

Office, for a few weeks, a very experienced practical ASSIST. 

ANT and first-class DRAUGHTSMAN, able in construction, and per. 
fectly petent, in the absence of the principal, to design and prepare 
working drawings and specifications, and possessing a good knowledge 
of the (domestic) Italian style. None but those poseessing the above 
qualifications need apply.—Address, stating age, terms, references, &c, 

G. care of Mr. Maynard, 5, Peyton’s-place, Royal-hill, Greenwich, 


ANTED, an experienced CLERK of the 


WORKS. A thorough knowledge of masonry indispensable, 
Apply by letter only, with references to last employer as to ability and 
integrity, to ARCHITECT, Mrs. Plummer’s Library, 46, Theobald’s. 
road, Bedford-row, W.C. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, by a CIVIL ENGINEER and 


ARCHITECT in the country, with sewerage works in hand, 
a PUPIL.—Address, C. M. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


‘PDUPIL WANTED, in an old-established 
: ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S OFFICE. Premium mode- 
rate. Salary given during the last two years of service.—Address by 
letter only, A. B. Mr. Reid, Stationer, Great Portland-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


N ARCHITECT (Fellow of the Royal 


Institute), in good practice in a large country town, has a 
VACANCY for a PUPIL.—Address, Mr. CHARLES SMITH, Archi- 
tect, Reading. 


OROUGH of WAKEFIELD.—WANTED 


by the Council of the Borough of Wakefield, a Person qualified 
to fulfil the duties of BOROUGH SURVEYOR. Salary, 2507. per 
annum. The person appointed will be permitted to act as Consulting 
Engineer relative to works not within the borough, and will also be 
permitted to take articled pupils.—Applications, with testimonials, to 
be addressed to the General Works Committee, endorsed, ‘‘ Application 
fur the Office of Surveyor,” and to be forwarded under cover to the 
Town Clerk, on or before 2nd APRIL next.—By order, 
HENRY MORGAN, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Wakefield, 20th March, 1872. 











ANTED, a CLERK, age from 18 to 25 
preferred. Time, Six to Six. Must be energetic and per. 
severing, with good testimonial from last employer.—Address, stating 
a a to A. B. “East End News” Office, High-street, 
oplar, E. 


W ANTED, in the Office of a City Builder, 
a Young Man, as JUNIOR CLERK, who has been a few 
years in a similar capacity, and can write a good, neat, and quick 
hand, square up dimensions, and assist in the general business of the 
office.—Address, stating age, salary required, and previous engage. 

ment, to I. care of Norris & Sons, 15 & 16, Blomfield-street, E.C. 
TO CABINETMAKERS, 


ANTED, a first-class steady Man. One 


accustomed to joiner’s work and undertaking prefered. State 
age and wages required, and where last employed. to No. 712, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


TO MILL MANAGERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, a MANAGER, to superintend 

the Construction of a Tweed Mill, and afterwards to under- 
take the Management of the Company; also an ARCHITECT, to 
prepare Plans.—Applications, stating terms, to be sent to Mr. JOHN 
MUSGRAVE, the Secretary of the Cockermouth Tweed Company, 
Limited, Cockermouth. 

















W ANTED, a competent SURVEYOR and 


LEVELLER, being a good printer and neat draughtsman for 
a country office. Salary not to exceed 30s. Also an ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Good colourist; well versed in prices 
and quantities. Salary not over 35s. In both cases applicants to 
state age, references, terms, and when at liberty. — Address, 700, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, a neat and expeditious 


DRAUGHTSMAN.—Apply by letter only, stating terms, &c. 
to A. C. 14, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED,a JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN 


and DESIGNER; one that has been in a Sheffield or Birming- 
ham manufactory preferred. State salary required and last situation. 
Reply by letter, to C. D. care of Messrs. Street, Brothers, Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn, 
\ J ANTED,acompetent DRAUGHTSMAN, 
able to design and prepare perspective and working drawings 
and specifications, also to take out quantities.—Address, stating age, 
salary, and last employment, to DELTA, care of Mr. Beadle, 72, Black- 
inan-street, Southwark, 8. E. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 


MAN, competent to set out all joiners’ and carpenters’ work. 
Must have a good knowledge of machinery.—Apply, stating references 
and salary expected, RICHARD YATES, Builder, &c. Shifnal. 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


PAINTERS. One who is thoroughly up in managing and 
superintending the painting, glazing, paperhanging, and decorating 
generally for a builder. Must be a thoroughly experienced and trust- 
worthy man, and have filled similar situations previously. Also state 
age and where last employed.—Apply by letter, to W. W. Post-office, 
Knight's-hill, Norwood, 8. E. 


TO PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a good THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, ina country shop, well up in plumbing, and could 
take the superintendence of several painters. One acquainted with 
graining preferred.— Apply, stating salary and references, to F. M. G. 
Post-office, Colchester. 


ANTED, a Young Man, conversant with 


the general business of a Building Contractor, to estimate, 
measure up work, make out drawings, and assist at the books, as may 
be required. Must be a good accountant.--Apply, by letter only, 
stating age and reference, and salary required, to J. H. CLARK, 
Contractor, Warwick, not later than 29th inst. 


























IMBER TRADE.—WANTED,a CLERK, 


_ thoroughly efficient in this business ; none others need apply. 
Duties,—book-keeping and correspondence.—Address, G. L. Messrs, 
A. H. Baily & Co. 3, Royal Exchange-buildings, E.C. 


HE SERVICES of ONE or TWO 
ASSISTANTS are REQUIRED who have been thoroughly 
accustomed to the duties of a BOROUGH SURVEYOR’S OFFICE, 
and to works of private improvements in house drainage and street 
making, Salary, two guineas per week.—Apply by letter, with par- 
ticulars of previous employment and references, to No. , Office of 
“The Builder.” It is particularly requested that none but those 
qualified as above will apply. 


TO ENGINEERS. 


OPKINS, GILKES, & CO. Limited, 
Middlesbrough, WANT an ASSISTANT ENGINEER, expe- 
rienced in Founding and Geneial Engineering. Accustomed to the 
management of workmen.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications, to 
Tees Engine Works, Middlesbrough. 


RAWING CLERK WANTED. Must 


be able to take plans and levels and be a fairly good draughts- 
man.—Apply by letter, stating salary, addressed M. ¥. at Mr. Gooch’s, 
Stationer, 55, King William-street, E.C. 


N ARCHITECT in the Midland Counties 


requires temporarily a first-class, experienced ASSISTANT, 
who could arrange to enter upon an engagement in the country imme- 
diately.—Applicants will please address, stating terms, to T. P. B. 
Whitehall Club, Parliament-street, London. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


WANTED, experienced and able to get out complete working 
drawings, especially Gothic, from rough sketches.—Apply, by letter 
only, with full particulars, references, salary, &c. to M care of E. 
Simpson, esq. Royal Exch Manchest 























TO WRITERS AND EMBOSSERS ON GLASS. 


GOOD WORKMAN WANTED for 


the Country. A permanency.—Address, stating particulais, 
No. 681, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


AS TIME AND STORE KEEPER. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as above, by 


a respectable Man, Carpenter by trade. Can fill up his time 
in superintending, fixing, joiner’s or carpenter's work, and can pro- 
duce good testimonials. Thoroughly understands good fixing.— 
Address, 695, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








POPULAR 


THE ORIGIN OF 


DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES: A NEW, REVISED, AND 


EDITION. 


Now Ready, 6th and thoroughly Revised Edition (11th Thousand), with Glossary of Terms, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPECIES 
NATURAL SELECTION ; 


or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S. Author of ‘‘The Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World,” &c. &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


BY MEANS OF 





THE STUDENT'S 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now Ready, 11th Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 16s. each, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart. F.R.S. 
Also, by the Same, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


‘* Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of astronomy in his incomparabl 
‘ Outlines.’ Young beginners in natural science had long wanted a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain 
full explanation of the leading facts and principles of the science. Now they have it."—Zzaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





book and examine his 234 illustrations will be gratified."—Builder. 





MONUMENTS WITHOUT MEMORIALS. 
Now Ready, with 230 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 24s. ° 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES; 


THEIR AGE AND USES. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. Author of the ‘‘ History of Architecture,” &c. &c. 


“ Hitherto, antiquaries have looked upon untooled monuments as mainly pre-architectural and possibly pre-historic. But Mr. Fergusson 
has now elaborated an idea slightly outlined by him about ten years ago, and in this copiously illustrated work 
wonderful relics within the confines of architecture and history, and arrange them in a sequence. His creed is that all groups of un 
stone are comparatively modern, and that those of the East especially are very late attempts to imitate ancient magnificence. 
those who have investigated the subject for themselves, some will receive and some will resent his interpretations, but all who 


endeavours to draw these 
tocled 


look into his 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





